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THE SPIRIT OF UNREST. 


MANY MURMURS OF DISCONTENT 


SOME THIRD PARTY MOVEMENTS. 


i] 
The Industrial Alliance in the Field, with a 
Full Line of Political Weapons. 


The people are beginning to realize the all- 
powerful influence of the corporations in 
shaping legislation. The impression has be- 
come quite general that no relief can be 
expected from either of the old parties. This 
feeling is at the bottom of the third-party 
movement/started by the Industrial Alliance. 

The original intention was not to take 
independent political action, but the attitude 
of the Massachusetts Legislature toward all 
measures looking to the amelioration of the 
condition of the great masses of the people 
seems to plainly indicate that the immediate 
issue must be between the corporations and 
the people. 

Reports received from many parts of the 
state justify what the Alliance has done thus 
far. 

The Industrial Alliance demands govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, telegraph and 
express lines, and all other natural monopo- 
lies which are oppressive to the people; that 
all local natural monopolies, sueh as street 
railroads, gas and electric lighting shall be 


placed under municipal control; the abolition 
of the poll-tax as a condition precedent for 
voting; that not more than eight hours shall 
constitute a day’s work for public employ- 
ees; that the employment of private armed 
bodies, such as the Pinkertons, shall be made 
a penal offence; that the taking of money 
under the guise of fines, from weavers and 
other employees, shall be prohibited; that 
real estate held for speculative purposes 
shall be taxed to its full rental value; the 
amendment of contract labor laws; that the 
hours of labor of women and children shall 
be further reduced by legislation; that the 
school age for children shall be raised; that 
the government issue money without the in- 
tervention of private corporations; and that 
the suffrage be extended to women. 


Nationalists will see in these articles of 
faith several that are of supreme interest and 
moment. It remains with the voters of 


Massachusetts to say how far this organiza- 
tion will go in the line of a third-party agita- 
tion. We are now passing through a transi- 
tion period, and every agency that educates 
the people is welcome. 


At a recent convention of the delegates 
from the various carpenters’ organizations 
of the state, a resolution was passed declar- 


ing in favor of independent political action, 
and indorsing both the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Industrial Alliance. 


The Industrial Alliance is organizing in 
many places, and proposes to form campaign 


Lcent profit. 


committees in every town and city, and in 
that way have all the machinery in readiness 
for effective work, if it is deemed wise and 
expedient to nominate candidates for the 
next state election. 

In pursuance of this plan, meetings are 
being held and campaign committees formed 
in each of the Boston wards, and the interest 
manifested is considered by the leaders en- 
couraging. Committees have already been 
formed in a number of the wards, and meet- 
ings are being held weekly. WUaverhill and 
Somerville are doing good work, and dates 
are fixed for meetings in various places. 


The Cincinnati Conference. 


The Kansas Farmers’ Alliance will send 
delegates to the Cincinnati third party con- 
ference, May 19. The state alliances, as a 


rule, will follow thisexample. Labor organ- 
izations will also be there in force. 


The Press association of Kansas City will 
go to the Cincinnati conference in special 
Pullman cars. 


United States Senator Puffer and Congress- 
man Otis head the delegation from Shawnee 
county, Kansas. 


Sandusky to the Front. 


The Independent Labor party at Sandusky, 
O., polled a much larger vote than was ex- 
pected. Its candidate for water trustee was 
elected. It will hereafter be an important 
factor in city politics. 


Jersey Farmers Join Hands, 


The Farmers’ Alliance and the Farmers’ 
Political league have hitherto been in sharp 
competition with each other; but the failure 
of the recent Legislature to give attention to 
the demands of agriculture has led to a pro- 
posal for the amalgamation of the two bodies, 
and there is little doubt that it will be 
effected. 


A Deal with Shop-Keepers. 


One aim of the Patrons of Industry is to 
make contracts with local stores to trade 
with their mémbers upon a basis of ten per 
The order is spreading rapidly 
in New York. 


Citizens’ Alliance in New Hampshire. 


A branch of the Citizens’ National Alli- 
ance has been organized at Manchester, N. 
H., and the movement is spreading in other 
parts of the state. 


St. Louis Independents Ahead. 


The independents scored a point on the 
republicans of St. Louis at the recent elec- 
tion. Under the new Australian Ballot law, 
a party failing to secure one third of the 
total vote cast is debarred from all privi- 
leges and representation. The democrats 
and municipal independents polled the main 
vote, the republicans casting only 10,000, a 
quarter of the total number. 


READ, REFLECT, AND INWARDLY 
DIGEST. 


THINGS THAT WOULD NOT HAPPEN 
UNDER NATIONALISM. 


Being Samples from the Week’s News of 
Forms of Crime, Fatality and Suffering 
which the Adoption of Nationalism would 
Render Impossible. 


A Charlestown, Mass., physician reports 
the following case: A poor woman in this 
town upon whom the support of her children 
wholly depends, the father being worthless, 
recently bought an $18 cook stove of an in- 
stalment house, and had made payments to 
the amount of $7.15. Falling sick, she was 
unable to meet her instalments. The repre- 
sentatives of the furniture company appeared 
on the scene, and, finding the door locked, 
climbed in at the window and took out the 
stove, despite the pleadings of the poor 
woman and the tears of her little ones. The 
physician was called in, and says: ‘“‘I found 
the family in utter destitution. There was 
not a crumb of bread in the house, the chil- 
dren were half clad, the mother was sick with 
the grip, and altogether it was the most 
wretched household I have ever seen.” 

Col. Deane, one of the wealthiest men on 
the Pacific coast, died last week in conse- 
quence of a threat of death made by a black- 
mailing correspcndent, in the event of his 
failure to pay him $3,700. Col. Deane was 
in feeble health, and the impression caused 
by the letter is said to have precipitated a 
fatal result. 

Three murders are reported, one from San 
José Guatemala, the other two from Salvador, 
which strikingly recall the affair Gouffe in 
Paris. The victim of the first was a wealthy 
man, named Carlos Santibanez, and the New 
York authorities are now searching for his 
body, which is said to have been shipped to 
that port by the murderers to avoid discoy- 
ery. The victims of the other two murders 
were Carlos Alonzo and Manuel Pichardo. In 
all three cases the men were held fast by the 
women who had decoyed them, while the 
murderers stabbed them to death. In all 
these cases the motive was robbery. 

Robert Lee Gowen, of North Abington, 
Mass., shot himself fatally, April7. He had 
been despondent on account ef being unable 
to find work. 

The cashier, books and money of the Hill 
City bank of Lead city, S. D., are missing. 

Two men boarded a Chicago horse-car one 
night last week, and, pistols in hand, robbed 
the passengers. 

L. H. Pierce and James Varley, foremen at 
the Fitchburg freight-yard, Williamstown, 
have been held in $1,000 bail for trial on a 
charge of embezzlement. 

The Port Jervis (N. Y¥.) local election on 
the 8th is alleged to have been carried by 
gross bribery of voters, and several promi- 
nent citizens and politicians of the place are 
under arrest, charged with corrrupting voters. 

Robert Henry Johnson, a Lynn carrier, has 
been held in $1,000 bonds for stealing from 
the mails. 

Col. C. B. Stoughton, a nephew of the 
former United States minister to Russia, was 
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sentenced to pay a fine of $500 at New York 
last week, he having pleaded guilty of violat- 
ing the federal statutes by exacting a fee of 
$1,000 from Mrs. Zeitner for services in se- 
curing for her a pension of $2,200. 


The New York Suy is conducting a crusade 
against the loan sharks in that city. Perhaps 
the champion case of extortion yet, came to 
light through an injunction granted last week 
by the superior court of New York, from 
which it appeared that Patrick J. McCourt, a 
blacksmith, who lives with his family at 147 
East Forty-first street, has paid to the noto- 
rious Harlem Loan association in the last 18 
months about $1,200 on an original loan of 
$300, and the concern now holds notes and 
mortgages against him for $1,350, the amount 
which they demand from him. 


Jacob Wendock, a wealthy bachelor near 
Ashland, Pa., died last week, having sent his 
brother a letter bequeathing him $18,000, 
which he said he would find sewed in the 
lining of acertainoldcoat. A farm hand got 
wind of the money, however, and disappeared 
with it before the brother arrived. 


The arrest of Henry Hoffman and Bert 
Brogmer at St. Louis last week brought to 
light a new swindle, in which a leading pawn- 
broking establishment at San Francisco is 
involved. The swindle is to play the ‘‘ dis- 
sipated-youth-and-had-to-leave-home” racket, 
and present to well-known and wealthy per- 
sons pawn tickets for costly articles, and ask 
for a loan on the ticket, which is generally 
forthcoming. The tickets are, of course, 
fraudulent. 


Fdward Lawson of Jersey City became 
despondent andshot himself fatally on Thurs- 
day of last week. He had been out of em- 
ployment for some time, and not able to sup- 
port himself. 


S. S. Richards, dramatic critic of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, has disappeared with 
borrowed money amounting to $2,000. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AN EXCELLENT PUBLI- 
CATION. 


The Dawn: Christianity without-socialism 
we believe to be a lie; 
Christianity we consider a fatal mistake. 


We propose to adhere uncompromisingly and 
unfalteringly to both, and on that line to 
publish as frequently as we can. This is all 
we promise, and we shall not go into debt. 
Perhaps this is just as well. Any who desire 
a weekly can find it in The New Nation. 
The less frequent issue will give us greater 
opportunity for lecturing and writing in other 
papers, and so, while keeping up our own 
monthly standard, enable us to do more and 
better outside work to spread the cause. 


A TELEGKAPH BEAR MOVEMENT IN NOR_ 
WAY. 


It is said that every telegraph pole in the 
remote country districts of Norway has to 
be continually watched, on account of the 


bears. These animals have a mania for climb- 
ing the voles and sitting on the cross-beams, 
swaying backward and forward until the 
pole finally falls down. 


ROBBING THE PEOPLE FOR PRIVATE GAIN: 


The Boston Advertiser remarks that the 
same people who have successfully bulled 
sugar and national cordage have apparently 


turned their attention to cotton oil. It is 
intimated that the stock is entitled to a rise 
on the advance on hog products. 


socialism without: 


UNITED THEY STAND. 


While the Dear Public Continues a Patient 
Beast of Rurden. 

The New York Fish Pickling company are 

attempting to corner the market on Dela- 

ware shad, and the fish-loving community 


will look on as though it were a game of 
base ball. We are indeed a great people 
swindled to make a rich man’s holiday. 


Whalebone is now controlled by a syn- 
dicate, and has reached the highest price 
ever known, — $6 a pound at wholesale. 


The Michigan Salt trust, organized at 
Saginaw last week, comprises 90 per cent 
of the manufacturers of the state. This 
combination will be irresistible. 


A Strap and T-Hinge trust has been organ- 
ized at New York. T-hinges have gone up 
20 per cent. 


The Plumber’s Copper Ware association 
met at Philadelphia, and practically organ- 
ized a trust which will control the output. 


There will soon be an adyance in copper- 
ware goods. 


The Louisville, New Albany & Chicago 
railroad is to be helped out of its financial 
difficulties by a New York syndicate. The 


plan is to bring the road into close connection 
with the expansive Richmond Terminal sys- 
tem, of which Messrs. Inman, Brice, Thomas, 
and Jay Gould are the controlling spirits. 


The lease of the Central railroad of 
Georgia to the Richmond Terminal has been 
accepted by the Georgia road. This gives 


the Terminal a through line from the 
Savannah to the Mississippi river. 


Foreign stockholders have asked Cornelius 
Vanderbilt to join the St. Paul railroad 
directory. This starts a rumor of a grand 


Vanderbilt combination reaching across the 
country. There will soon be but two trans- 
continental railroad corporations in the 
United States. Whether it will fall upon 
the Vanderbilts to face Gould remains to be 
seen. 


What if the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 


should parallel the Pennsylvania? It is so 
rumored. 


The Pennsylvania railroad has secured 
control of the Junction & Breakwater and 
the Delaware, Maryland & Virginia rail- 
roads. 


FRUITS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


Business failures in the United States last 
week numbered 211, and in Canada 32, or a 
total of 243, as compared with 209 for the 
corresponding week last year. 


THE COMPETITIVE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


Capt. J. L. Delemar went to Boise City, Id., 
seven years ago, apoor man. He “struck it 
rich,” and has sold his mine in Owybee county 
to a British syndicate. He is worth about 


$2,000,000. The captain’s son will, in the 
course of time, naturally come into a large 
fortune without the proper training to man- 
age it. This is why the captain’s grandson 
stands a chance of being a beggar. 


A WORD TO LABORERS. 


Candidate Burton Makes a Good Point for 
the Weavers of Rhode island to Consider. 


The strike of the weavers in the Wanskuck 
mill, R. I., and the arguments before the 
House committee on special legislation by 
those who weave the cloth on the one side 
and by those who own the machinery on the 
other, furnish food for thought. 

The weavers claim that excessive and un- 
just fines have been imposed for imperfec- 
tions in the cloth which it was impossible 


for them to avoid, the defects having been 
ofttimes caused by the machinery. The 
Providence Evening Bulletin (April 6) re- 
ports John Cummings as saying to the com- 
mittee that ‘‘When a weaver does appeal 
against a fine, as he does time and time 
again, they discharge him. They fine him 
for such a thing as curling the selvage, 
something which doesn’t damage the goods 
atall. The fine is not only for making a bad 
piece of work, but they fine him for the de- 
fects caused by the machinery. When you 
tell the overseer that it is not the fault of the 
weaver, you can’t get beyond him. They tell 
him so. They discharge him.. We appeal to 
our overseer, and it does no good. Why, 
they discharged 40 or 50 weavers at the 
Atlantic mills for this. They acknowledge 
that the weaver can do the work well 
enough; and when he brings in the cloth will 
say it is done well; but afterward, finding 
some little fault with it that doesn’t hurt the 
cloth in the selling, will fine him. Joseph 
Lynch said he worked three years ago when 
the average pay was $9 per week. A girl 
was fined at that time $17 for a wrong draw, 
where she could not see it. . . . The speaker 
had worked on a grade of haicy cloth at the 
Riverside which would not stand a strain, 
and was paid $8.50 and was fined $2.50 out of 
that, although the overseer’s attention had 
been called to the cloth, and he had tried the 
loom and had found it impossible to remedy 
the difficulty. The speaker, however, ob- 
tained no satisfaction when he complained, 
except that the overseer told him he might 
have fined him more. That, Mr. Lynch said, 
was not an exceptional case... . When we 
began to use high-speed looms, we earned $13 
and $14 a week. They soon discovered that, 
and down went our wages.” 


Mr. Lynch believed that good weavers 
should be paid good wages and poor weavers 
be discharged instead of being fined. Charles 
H. Merriman, manufacturer, said: ‘‘ The 


remedy is the disease over again. To the 
overseer the samé opportunity is given. 
Why is it that only twoor three mill men 
come here to-day? One man, when asked 
what he was going to do, said, ‘1 shall grade 
my goods.’ He will introduce the same sys- 
tem right over again. Law is not going to 
make overseers kind and merciful. The 
weavers are, as the last speaker intimated, 
the under dog; but poor cloth, together with 
the Jews to whom we sell, make us the un- 
der dog very often. Iam sorry if the weay- 
ers are any worse off. Weare at the mercy 
of aset of sharks who send goods back as 
they please. They send back whole cases of 
goods for a little thing for which weavers 
are fined.” 

What a medley of conflicting interests! The 
weavers struggling to get as much as possi- 
ble for their labor, and fighting to prevent any 
portion of the wage promised them being 
witheld or reduced by fines or by other 
means; the manufacturer striving to buy the 
labor at the very lowest price, the same as he 
buys his other material for manufacturing; 
competing with his rivals and fighting to 
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drive them from the field and give him the 
monopoly; the sharks, as Mr. Merriman 
calls them, squeezing the manufacturer and 
fighting each other for the market,—presents 
a scene of disorder and confusion that a 
lunatic asylum would strive in vain to emu- 
late ! 

The nationalist party issued a circular to 
the voters of Olneyville and Wanskuck, call- 
ing their attention to the fact that, while that 
party approved of an anti-fines bill, yet such 
a bill would not release the weavers from 
their thralldom; that their employers would 
have power to oppress in other directions. 
The ability of the manufacturers to classify 
their goods into first and second grades, and 
thus accomplish the same result as fines 
would, for imperfect goods, verifies the state- 
ment contained in the circular. But the 
weavers were looking for immediate benefits. 
They doubtless thought that, inasmuch as 
there was no prospect for the nationalist 
candidates to be elected, if they should 
vote for that party they would simply throw 
away their votes; and they interviewed the 
candidates of the two old parties, to find out 
and vote for those who would support the 
bill for prohibiting fines. But it looks as 
though that, notwithstanding their anxiety to 
have their votes effective, their votes were 
virtually thrown away. 

It is not the first time man has sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, and it will 
be by no means the last. But it makes the 
matter still worse, when, after ignoring the 
birthright, not to obtain even the pottage. 
The workingmen would have gained far 
more if they had polled a large vote for the 
nationalist party, even if the candidates had 
not been elected. Ifa large labor vote had 
been polled, the professional politicians of 
both parties would have fallen on the necks 
of the workingmen and wept over them for 
the wrongs they have suffered; and, to win 
back their allegiance, would promise them 
that whatsoever they would ask in the name 
of the republican or democratic party would 
be given them. 


We hope the time will soon come when 
votes will be cast for principle and not sim- 
ply for expediency. The nationalists will 


have a ticket in the field next spring. In the 
mean time they will devote their time to agi- 
tation, education, and organization. 


FRANKLIN E. Burton. 
Arlington, R. I. 


NATIONALIST GAINS IN PROVIDENCE. 


We print below a table of election returns 
for the nationalist ticket for the lower branch 
of the Rhode Island assembly for 1890 and 
1891, showing the gains made in the city of 
Providence. Mr. Burton polled 160 votes 
for senator as a nationalist in 1890, and 
Bartlett polled 255 this year. The vote for 
representatives for the two years, by districts 
is as follows: 


CANDIDATE 1890. | VoTE CANDIDATE 1891. | VoTE 
1) Davis, 185 | 1|Wittum, 218 
2/ Vallette, 130 | 2|Dayis, 365 
3| Vanstone, 150 | 3)Maloney, 220 
4\Gray, 170 | 4|Frank, 237 
5| Jesse, 154 | 5|Murray, 241 
6|Curran, 156 | 6|Bailey, 242 
7|Hohler, 160 | 7/Hopkins, 242 
8 Maloney, 152 | 8) Abell, 242 
9|Mulleda, 191 | 9)Walden, 229 
10} Wittum, 195 |10|Mulligan, 230 
11) Hopkins, 168 /11|Vallette, 357 
12)Eyans, 178 |12) Lindeman, 215 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT. 


A Warning from the Pulpit. 


Bishop of Liverpool: Socialist and ultra- 
democratic principles are spreading through- 
out the world with astonishing rapidity ; and, 
unless the aristocracy awaken to a sense of 
their duty, exhibit greater sympathy with 
the masses, and do more to promote their 
temporal comfort and improve them morally 
and spiritually, there will be a social conyul- 
| sion one day in England that will change the 

history of the world. 


Nationalism Takes Hold. 


Montrose (Pa.) Sentinel: There is no dis- 
guising the fact that nationalism, as taught 
by Edward Bellamy, has taken a deep hold 
upon the public mind and heart. We learn 
from our Washington correspondence that 
Senator Peffer of Kansas met recently with 
the Nationalist club at Washington, D.,C., 
and spoke in favor of the nationalization of 
railroads. If, as Mr. Bellamy claims, nation- 
alization is only another name for co-opera- 
tion, the trend of thought and logic of 
events are hastening thitherward with won- 
derful celerity. Even trusts and monopolies, 
by teaching the power of combination, are 
helping along the movement. 


A New Social and Industrial Era. 


Boston Herald: The papers read at this 
manual training conference at Boston have 
had various merits, but they signify, when 
taken together, that a mighty revolution is 
now going on in our practical instruction of 
boys and girls. It is the attempt to educate 
them for a new social and industrial era, in 
which they must have a large command of 
their natural gifts and their proper develop- 
ment, if they are to work to advantage in the 
various grades of industry. 


Sundry Preliminary Steps. 


W. D. McCrackan: Ballot reform was one 
of the first necessary steps; now comes the 
referendum; and perhaps in the future it will 
be the turn of other reforms, such as the 
initiative and proportional representation. 


It is a, Pretty Fight as it Stands. 


Boston special to the Springfield Repub- 
lican: It is reported that the contest is be- 
coming very close in the Senate over the 
manufacture of gas and electric light by 
cities and towns. A conference will be held 
next Tuesday afternoon at 1 o’clock by the 
friends of municipal ownership, to be ready 
when the matter comes up in the Senate 
Wednesday. There is said to be a strong 
vote already pledged for the bill, which will 
be moved by Senator McDonald, for the 
minority of the committee, to give cities and 
towns the desired power. The nationalists 
have a great interest in the matter. 


Quite a Stir. 


Springfield Republican: The demand that 
cities and towns be allowed to do their own 
lighting is going to make some stir in the 
Legislature. The committee has reported 
seven to four against the bill, but it is 
expected that the House will pass the meas- 
ure this year, as it did last, and that the real 
fight will again come in the Senate. This 
departure is very dear to the hearts of the 
nationalists, who are bringing all the pres- 
sure they can command in its behalf. 


Railroad Employees as an Industrial Army. 


The Lowell Courier: Mr. Bellamy carries 


into the conduct of the organ of the nation- 


alist party, The New Nation, the same fasci- 
nating power of reasoning and illustration 
which characterized his famous book. And 
in the headlong rush of change which attends 
modern progress, he finds innumerable ex- 
amples of a trend towards his own theory 
which he is not slow to use. Thus, in the 
proposition now seriously mooted, both in 
Great Britain and New York, for a regular 
organization of railroad employees as an in- 
dustrial army, under an army enlistment and 
discipline, as a remedy for strikes, he sees a 
very striking advance along the line of 
‘Looking Backward.” The necessity for 
such an organization he emphasizes by the 
present organization of great supplies of 
household necessities like beef, sugar, milk 
and oil, the interruption of which by a rail- 
road strike has proved so serious in some 
cases. The New Nation will prove a very 
popular journal as long as it keeps up its 
standard. 


He Fears Plutocracy. 


President Andrews of Brown university: 
The fear in America to-day is that plutocracy 
isin store. In England the fear is commu- 
nism. I do not know which form of govern- 
ment wouldbe the better to live under, but I 
prefer communism. Nothing can be more 
hateful than a government where the dollar 
is almighty. 


A Southern Editor makes a very important 
Discovery. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat: There can 
be no reasonable doubt but there is a wild 
craze just at present for paternalism and 
state socialism. We see it in the anti-lottery 
law, the anti-mortgage law, and a hundred 
others. The proposition laid down is, that 
the private citizen does not know how to 
attend to his own affairs; that he cannot 
protect himself; and that the state must act 
as his guardian, and manage his business, 
even to the smallest details. He is not to be 
allowed to borrow money as he chooses, or to 
speculate, or to do anything else, unless the 
state consents. 


A Point Well Taken. 


H. G. Wilshire: If Mr. Rockefeller man 
ages the oil business, Mr. Vanderbilt the 
railways, Mr. Armour the beef business, Mr. 
Pillsbury the flour business, Mr. Carnegie 
the iron business, Mr. Havemeyer the sugar 
business, Mr. Corbin the coal business, Mr. 
Dalrymple the bonanza wheat farms, and 
Mr. Astor a great part of the real estate in 
New York. —we say, if these capitalists can 
manage these properties for their own selfish 
ends, that we, the people, can just as well 
manage them for our own use and benefit. 


News for Rhode Island Nationalists. 


Stockbridge Journal: The nationalist 
party of Rhode Island may never be heard 
of again! 


South Carolina Farmers Ready for Indepen- 
dent Political Action. 


W. T. Tallbert, of South Carolina, who 
presided over the Fillmore convention which 
triumphed last autumn, says: There is a 
movement on foot in which all labor organ- 
izations are interested, to have a convention 
in February, 1892, to discuss plans of action. 
What method will be adopted I cannot say. 
It will be a people’s move, and whatever the 
people do they are responsible for. The old 
political hacks of both parties may expect 
to stand aside and let the grand procession 
headed by the people pass on. The feeling 
of the alliance people in this state is in the 
direction of this sentiment. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


Tilinois. 


The democratic city convention at Chicago 
took a decided stand in favor of the control 
of the public lighting by the municipality. 
It declared that the city’s electric plant should 
be rapidly extended, and used not only for 
public lighting but for the furnishing of light 
to private consumers. It also demanded that 
no new franchises be granted by the city to 
corporations, except upon a full considera- 
tion to the public, and upon condition that 
they may be revoked when the city is author- 
ized and prepared to assume such services. 


Bills have been introduced into the Legis- 
lature to make voting compulsory. 


The Wageworkers’ Co-operative Mercantile 
Savings association of Chicago seeks to com- 
bine the moderate means of many small capi- 
talists into a powerful corporation that will 
yield large returns on small investments. The 
scheme of this company, just chartered by 
the secretary of state, is to raise a capital of 
$500,000 on shares of $10 each, and with this 
capital to embark in the grocery, meat, and 
other retail trades, to be conducted on a co- 
operative plan which will be of mutual benefit 
to buyer and seller. It is also proposed to 
issue membership tickets which will permit 
the holders to trade at the company’s stores 
at a discount. The directors of the new 
enterprise propose to establish their first 
stores on the west side within the next 60 
days, and if the plan is found to be as _ prac- 
tical in operation as it appears to be on paper, 
other stores will be started under the com- 
pany’s auspices in other parts of the city. 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago Gas 
trust stockholders it was the unanimous con- 
clusion that it. was useless to continue the 
fight in the attempt to secure a reversal of 
the ruling of supreme court against the 
validity of the organization, and the trust 
was dissolved. After the legal proceedings 
against the trust, which have resulted in the 
surrender of its charter, were instituted, 
the state of Illinois granted a charter to the 
Whiskey trust. And on the day when the 
Gas trust’s charter was surrendered in Illi- 
nois, the salt manufacturers of Michigan 
completed a combination, apparently under a 
charter, which is designed to take the place 
of a kind of trust which had no charter. 
The Chicago Gas trust still exists, in spite of 
what has been said and done. After officers 
of the corporation surrendered their charter, 
the owners of the shares of the several con- 
stituent gas companies appointed three 
officers of the old corporation to be their 
attorneys and agents, empowering them to 
act in all matters pertaining to the manage- 
ment of the properties, and to fill any va- 
cancy in this board by a majority vote. It 
will be seen that this combination now as- 
sumes the form of the original Sugar trust, 
the power being held and exercised by an 
incorporated group of agents or trustees. 


Massachusetts. 


Some of the striking morocco workers of 
Lynn have voted to declare the strike off, 
and it is thought this will settle the matter 
for all the hands. 


The carpenters of Lexington unani- 
mously voted for nine hours, and the em- 
ployers have all acceded to the demand. 


Ata recent meeting of Plasterers’ Tenders’ 
union, it was voted to co-operate with other 
reform organizations in holding an eight- 
hour demonstration on May 1, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to make the needful 
arrangements. 


The woolen manufacturers are making a 
determined effort to prevent any reduction in 
the hours of labor in the factories of the 
state, claiming that such action would be 
hostile to the industrial welfare of the state. 


The labor committee of the Legislature 
have reported a bill requiring that all special 
police officers for quelling a disturbance or 
protecting property shall be residents of the 
state. Oath must be made to this fact, and 
a fine of from $20 to $300 is provided for all 
who shall be appointed without taking such 
oath. 


The Lynn Morocco Manufacturers associa- 
tion will not ask the strikers who return to 
their work to sign any contract, but will 
demand a verbal confession from each one 
that he has renounced his allegiance to the 
Knights of Labor, and severed all connection 
with that organization. 


The probate committee of the Legislature 
has unanimously reported a bill imposing a 
collateral inheritance tax on all amounts 
above $1,000 in value. Exceptions only in 
case of father, mother, husband, wife, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, the lineal descend- 
ant of any adopted child, the wife or widow 
of a son, or the husband of a daughter. 


The bill charged to the state for cigars for 
one month, by five legislative committees, 
amounts to $93.55. The flames of the mem- 
bers of those committees would be of inter- 
est to the voters of the state. 


Faneuil Hall will be open day and even- 
ing on May 1, for the use of all who are in 
sympathy with the great movement inaugu- 
rated on that day for eight hours as a day’s 
work. Good speakers will be in attendance. 
The various organizations are asked to march 
to the hall in a body. 


The grange of Sherborn is making an 
effort to establish a co-operative store in that 
town on the Rochdale plan, and the granges 
in adjoining towns are becoming interested 
in the enterprise. 


New Hampshire. 


But a few hours before adjourning, the 
Legislature defeated the bill for the abolition 
of capital punishment, and referred the bill to 
prohibit weavers’ fines to the next session. 


The Legislature before. its adjournment 
amended the Salem water-works bill so that 
the new corporation was cut off from its 
privilege of furnishing water to Massachu- 
setts towns. 


The bill regulating charges by express and 
telephone companies was defeated in the 
lower branch of the Legislature. 


New York. 


The assembly has passed the bill reducing 
the legal rate of interest from six to five per 
cent. This bill together with the bill for the 
taxation of direct inheritances has been 
pushed by the farmers, and if they become 
laws the farmers will feel that their efforts 
have not been in vain. 


The Brooklyn aldermen have given to the 
Economy Refrigerating company a franchise 
carrying with it the right to open the streets 
of the city and lay pipes through which to 
supply customers with refrigeration by the 
patented ammonia process. Alderman Leach 
was alone in opposing it; he said the fran- 


chise was worth $1,000,000, and should be 
sold at public auction, and he denounced the 
whole scheme as practically a steal. 


The New York Fire Insurance company 
has retired from the field, making the sixth 
one in the state within a short time that has 
fallen by the wayside. Poor business, caus- 
ing an impairment of capital, is the cause 
assigned. Big companies only can live now- 
adays. 

North Dakota. 


United States Senator Casey: In some 
parts of Dakota there exists the most won- 
derful artesian basin known in the world. 
But it isa matter of great cost to sink the 
wells, and, except in limited localities, of 
uncertainty. The government may fairly be 
asked to ascertain the definite limits of that 
basin, so that individuals may be reasonably 
sure they are not throwing away their money 
when venturing from $3,000 to $10,000 in 
boring for water. 


Kansas. 


The railroads of the state claim the right 
to charge rates sufficiently high to pay divi- 
dends upon a capitalization of $72,000 per 
mile, but are assessed for purposes of taxa- 
tion at only $5,500 per mile. The railroads of 
the state could be reproduced for about $20,- 
000 per mile. 


The Farmers’ Alliance movement is adyo- 
cated by 116 papers in the state. 


The secretary of state has been notified by 
20 national banks of their intention to aban- 
don business as national banks, and that they 
will reorganize under the new state banking 
law. The law referred to was passed by the 
last Legislature, and affords every protection 
that the national banking act gives, and re- 
lieves them of the necessity of such a large 
capitalization. 

Kentucky. 


The constitution formulated by the con- 
vention which has just adjourned adopts the 
Australian ballot system and forbids the con- 
solidation of transportation and telegraph 
companies or pooling of profits. Bank offi- 
cers who receive money for deposit after the 
bank is known to be insolvent are made guilty 
of felony. A Railroad commission, to oper- 
ate under extended constitutional provisions, 
is established. All property, land, bank 
stocks and money, is to be taxed alike. The 
working of convicts outside the penitentiary 
and the:payment of employees except in money 
is forbidden. The age at which children may 
be employed is limited. After five years land 
titles in Kentucky, especially in the Eastern 
Kentucky mining lands, must be settled. 
The $600,000 of direct tax returned by the 
Federal Government is added to the school 
fund. 


Pennsylvania. 


At the March meeting of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science the subject of 
socialism was taken up. F. B. Hanley of 
New York read a paper, and a discussion 
took place upon the proper principle under- 
lying the treatment of economics. The 
academy has lately received a considerable 
accession of foreign members, including emi- 
nent English, Swiss and Italian scholars, 
many of whom are nationalists. 


At the coke strikers’ convention, at which 
every plant in the region was represented, it 
was unanimously resolved that the battle 
must be fought to the bitter end. National 
President Rae spoke on the eight-hour day, 
and said all the other miners in the United 
States would be with them on May 1, in this 
movement, and then it would be a national 
strike instead of alocalone. Healso assured 
them all possible financial support. It is 
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said that strong efforts will be made to start 
the Calumet coke plant with non-union men, 
and Pinkerton detectives are on their way 
there. 


There are now over 200 branches of the 
Farmers’ Alliance in the state, with more than 
10,000 members, and new ones are being or- 
ganized at the rate of seven a week. 


The collieries in the Plymouth district, 15 in 
number, are running only six or seven days 
each month. Miners are receiving only from 
$12 te $20 for a month’s pay, and men with 

families are in desperate: straits. A repeti- 
tion of the terrible time of 1875 is imminent, 
when men went to their work with empty 
dinner pails, their pride refusing to make 
known the hunger they felt. Scenes at the 
pay-cars for the past two months have been 
heart-rending, strong men weeping when 
receiving their pay, the paltry pittance being 
scarcely sufficient to pay the overdue rent. 
Crowds of importunate creditors surround 
the cars, and as the men step down from the 
car after getting their pay, they are com- 
pelled to almost fight their way through the 
crowd of anxious collectors for the various 
merchants. 

Texas. 


The Farmers’ Alliance is booming, 100 
sub-alliances having been chartered since 
last December, and 350 old branches have 
been reorganized. Lecturers and organizers 
are busy in various parts of the state. 


The farmers of the state are feeling sore 
over the refusal of the Legislature to enact 
a law to relieve the hardships of the poor 
settlers who have deposited the patent fees 
for their homesteads, and who, on account of 
the shortage of the late receiver of the land 
office, are unable to obtain their patents with- 
out the repayment of the fee. 


Wisconsin. 


The municipal water-works of Milwaukee 
turned in a profit to the city last year of 
$210,303, against $187,130 the previous year. 
The Advance of that city says: ‘If the gas 
and electric-light works were conducted as 
are the water-works, light and fuel would 
be much cheaper, and would be a source of 
revenue to the city.” 


The Legislature has passed a bill making 
September 1 a holiday, to be known as arti- 
sans’ day. 

Ohio. 


Senator Sutton, representing the 33d dis- 
trict, sent his resignation to the president of 
the Senate last week, as he announced he 
would in a speech in the Senate. When the 

-‘** Route 23 bill” passed that body it granted 
Isaac J. Miller a street-railway franchise 
that the courts had refused him, and Sutton 
declared that there was a ‘‘ job” in the bill, 
opposing it vehemently. His. resignation 
leaves the democrats in the Senate without a 
constitutional majority. No action was 
taken on the resignation, and it is thought 
Sutton will be induced to withdraw it. 


Michigan. 


The state has long had a law exempting 640 
acres of land from taxation when owned .by 
mines in operation, and the Senate has 
passed a bill repealing this law. and also the 
specific mine tax. It is estimated that it 
will put $100,000,000 worth of additional 
property on the tax rolls. 


Minnesota. 


Lockwood’s bill, prohibiting trusts and 
pools, has passed the House by a vote of 67 
to 1. It provides that any corporation or 
company that shall become a member of any 


pool or trust, to regulate or fix the price of 
provisions or other commodities, or to fix or 
limit mining or manufacturing production, 
shall be deemed guilty of a conspiracy to 
defraud, and be liable to a fine of from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 


Rhode Island. 


In an address to the Wanskuck mill 
strikers, just before the state election, Harry 
W. Robinson, speaking as a socialist said: 
To-morrow you have to pass on these things ; 
remember that the ballot-box is yours, and 
so use it as to aid the movement which shall 
give you homes of comfort and your descend- 
ants homes of luxury. The nationalist 
party is your friend; it is of you; its candi- 
dates are laborers, with the cause of their 
fellows nearest and dearest to their hearts. 
Do not vote for men whose scheme for self- 
aggrandizement will produce legislation that 
will make the name of your city a satire. If 
you do, do not outrage humanity by using 
the high-sounding name ‘‘ City of -Provi- 
dence”; rather call it the ‘‘ City of Torture.” 


Indiana. 


In the factories of Indianapolis 12,000 
females are employed, and their average 
earnings are 20 cents per day. 


Connecticut. 


The address of Rev. lrancis Bellamy on 
“Municipal Government,” delivered some 
months ago before the Baptist congress of 
New Haven. Ct., has been issued in pamphlet 
form. ‘‘ Give,” he says, ‘‘the municipal- 
ity more business to do as a means (1) for 
bringing the best men to the work; and (2) 
for keeping the people alert in city politics. 
Inaugurate at once the municipalization of 
natural monopolies as a means to municipal 
reform.” 


At arecent meeting in New Haven, Rey. 
L. H. Squires, pastor of the church of the 
Messiah, said: ‘‘There is no subject before 
the people to-day that demands as much at- 
tention at the hands of clergymen as the sub- 
ject of labor. When all the divers opinions 
are worked out and solved, we shall have a 
better social and industrial world. When the 
French revolution broke out, the workers 
inscribed on their banners ‘Love, Justice, 
Fraternity.’ That was the brotherhood of 
man. In the new spirit that is spreading 
abroad to-day we find that the rights of man 
are occupying a foremost rank in the minds 
of all. The brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God is the foundation of my 
religion. The best way to please God is to 
do something for his children.” 


Tennessee. 


A large number of citizens of Nashville 
have formed themselves into a committee of 
public safety. Object,—to search out, ex- 
pose, make odious and crush out the control 
by corporations of public affairs by corrupt 
influence upon public servants and by putting 
into offices subservient minions who betray 
their trusts and sacrifice the public good at 
the behest of their masters; to expose mal- 
feasance and nonfeasance in office, and 
through the courts to bring to justice public 
officials who are false to their trusts; to 
purge the public offices of those who prosti- 
tute the public good to private interests, and 
to secure the election of honest and faithful 
public servants. 


Miscellaneous. 


Henry A. Robinson, Labor Commissioner 
of Michigan: The case before the tribunal of 
the land is plutocracy v. democracy. Reason 
sits supreme upon the bench, and on the de- 


cision depends the future of the country. 


Shall it be a plutocracy or a democracy? 
Unless a thorough reconstruction of the in- 
dustrial system arrests the tendency to de- 
moralization by insuring healthier conditions 
for the development of the workers, the 
same enfeeblement and degradation of the 


‘}race which proved the ruin of ancient civili- 


zation, based upon slavery and caste suprem- 
acy, will assuredly sap the system reared by 
capitalism upon a like foundation of indus- 
trial serfdom. 


The New Haven & Hartford railroad com- 
pany has at last decided to use steam heat in 
all its cars, thus complying with the law in 
New York forbidding the use of stoves, the 
violation of which occasioned the fearful 
tunnel disaster, for which the directors of 
that road are now under bonds. khode 
Island has such a law, and a committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature has favorably 
reported a simliar bill, and now the New 
Haven & Hartford have virtually consented 
to it, there will be no trouble in securing a 
satisfactory law from the Connecticut Legis- 
lature. 


The American Strawboard company has 
placed a mortgage of $1,250,000 upon its 
various plants throughout the country. 


Andrew Carnegie, the millionaire steel 
king, has been arrested on a bench warrant, 
issued by the Lawrence County court, for 
contempt. Mr. Carnegie was subpcenaed in 
an important case last fall, but he ignored 
the summons. There was quitea scene at the 
millionaire’s office before he submitted to 
the warrant. Lawyer Winternitz was firm, 
however, and blandly told Mr. Carnegie if he 
did not come willingly he would be taken as 
any other prisoner. Jay Gould was fined 
$250 the other day for neglecting a summons 
as juryman. It is a good joke when million- 
aires stumble over a warrant. Chauncey M. 
Depew could not suppress his merriment 
when indicted for manslaughter. Come to 
think about it, kings are usually exempt from 
legal processes. 


Foreign. 


The military authorities of Germany have 
discovered that the socialistic sentiment is 
spreading in the ranks of the army and navy, 
and that an active propaganda is being 
carried on in the armies of every European 
country except Russia. The Emperor has 
ordered that any officer or soldier detected in 
spreading the prohibited opinions shall be 
severely dealt with. 


The Pope is preparing an encyclical on 
labor and socialism which is to be translated 
into all languages and sent to the heads of 
dioceses throughout the world. It will deal 
with the social and labor questions of the 
day, the prominence they have assumed, and 
the necessity the church is under in dealing 
with them, and will lay down the policy 
which the church is to adopt on these ques- 
tions. 


The Reichstag has resumed the discussion 
of labor reforms. The Socialists Frohme 
and Bebel have renewed their accusations 
that the Emperor’s projects favor masters at 
the expense of men. 


The English labor reformers are greatly 
dissatisfied with the make-up of the labor 
commission, as capital has 14 representa- 
tives and labor 13, and it is claimed that the 
list contains but six genuine labor representa- 
tives against 11 large employers, whilst the 
sympathies of the other members are on the 
side of capital. 


The German socialists are making a strenu- 
ous effort to defeat Bismarck for the *Reich- 
stag. They will pay voters employed in 
Hamburg one day’s wages and railroad fares 
to enable them to vote against him. 
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SHALL CITIES MANUFACTURE GAS 
AND ELECTRICITY? 


Argument of Henry R. Legate Before the 
Joint Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
on Manufactures. 


[Continued from last week.] 


The cost of each lamp per year to the city 
of Bangor is $34.05, including all repairs and 
expenses; and add to this four per cent inter- 
est on amount of capital invested, and five 


per cent for depreciation of plant, and we 
have $54.05 per lamp per year, or 14.8 cents 
per lamp per night ; then we will allow for $15 
on each thousand for taxes that the city would 
receive if the plant was owned by a private 
company, and that gives a yearly cost of 
$57.55 per lamp per year, or 15% cents per 
Jamp per night; and bear in mind this state- 
nent distinctly points out the fact that they 
“have 150 arc lights of 2,000 candle-power, 
which burn all night and every night in the 
year”; and also, ‘‘We make a great saving 
over our old gas system, and have a magnifi- 
cently lighted city, —in fact, all the light we 
want.” 

Now, gentlemen, if the city of Bangor can 
do its own lighting at a cost of $57.55 per 
light per year, running only 150 lights, why 
should Boston pay $146 per light per year for 
its 960 lights? The figures from Bangor 
fully corroborate the statement of Bowdoin 
S. Parker, before your committee, that Bos- 
ton could do its own lighting at from 20 to 
22 cents per light per night; and not only that, 
but they make more than probable the correct- 
ness of the figures I quoted from the various 
towns in the West, and prove conclusively 
that the figures given by city officials are far 
more reliable than those given by a stranger 
who is in the city for a brief visit. 


Mr. Chairman, there has been a great deal 
said about the statements I made before your 
committee, which were taken from Mr. Whip- 


ple’s book, and you most certainly have not 
forgotten the fact that the book was pub- 
lished four years ago; and by turning to my 
testimony you will find the following report 
from Painesville, Ohio: ‘For two years 
past the Western Electric company of Chi- 
cago has been operating a plant for lighting 
the streets of Painesville, Ohio, at a cost to 
the village of $72 per light per year. Mayor 
S. K. Gray writes that the ‘ light has proved 
very satisfactory, and we now wish to extend 
the system; and it is believed that we can add 
20 more lights and thoroughly light our vil- 
lage, and by buying the plant save a consid- 
erable part of what we now pay. Our light 
committee have the subject of purchase 
under consideration.’ ’”’ 

Here is the letter of the mayor of Paines- 
ville, dated March 22, 1891: 


Dear Sir,— Yours of the 21st inst., to the 
mayor (Gideon E. Meigs), relative to electric- 
light plant, is received, and, having charge of his 
business during his absence, I beg leave to state 
in reply thereto: 

Number lights in use, 69. 
Number hours lighted, 6.45 to 2 a. mM, 
Candle-power, 2,000. 
Cost per light per year, $43.00. 
Cost of plant, $12,500. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) James H. Pare. 


Mr. Whipple may have repudiated the 
statements made in his book, but here is 
good and sufficient evidence that Painesville, 


Ohio, has not repudiated its electric-light 
plant; and, bear in mind that four years ago 
they wére paying a private company $72 per 
light per year, and are now doing municipal 
lighting for $438 per light per year. 

But there is a principle involved in this 


contest of far broader significance than the 
relative cost of -lighting by municipalities 
and private companies. These monopolics 
of service are based upon franchises granted 
by the people, and were granted upon the 
assumption that good service should be ren- 
dered and only fair rates charged for the 
same. What has been the result? In many 
instances, the prices charged have been sufli- 
ciently high to pay a dividend not only upon 
the actual capital invested, but also upon an 
equal amount of watered stock, and the Bay 
State Gas company is a conspicuous example 
of this detestable .method of fleecing the 
public. The possessors of these franchises 
having violated their moral obligation implied 
in these public grants, do the grantors pro- 
pose to confiscate the property of those whom 
they have ceased to trust? Nothing of the 
kind; they simply ask the Legislature to em- 
power them to assume these functions in 
cases where the private companies refuse to 
conform to the spirit of the contract, and 
this bill has ample provisions for the pro- 
tection of the property of private companies. 
Is there anything unreasonable in this de- 
mand? The petitioners have no wish to deal 
otherwise than in the fairest manner even 
with those who have taken advantage of 
their necessities, but they do demand some 
protection from any further extortion. There 
is no doubt, that where a private company is 
dealing fairly with the people, there will be 
no desire, as there will be no need, for muni- 
cipal assumption of these services; but 
would not the possession of this power be 
the means of bringing about the desired 
reform without necessity of resorting to the 
use of it? 


The question resolves itself into this, — 
which is the safer to be trusted with the pub- 
lic interests, a small body of monopolists or 


the great mass of the people? If confronted 
with a danger that threatened our existence 
as a nation, which would you rely upon? I 
make the prediction that if this bill be passed, 
the Bay State Gas company will be supply- 
ing their customers with gas at one dollar 
per thousand feet within six months there- 
after. 


But, Mr. Chairman, if your committee 
should report this bill and it should pass both 
branches of the Legislature, the governor 


would not sign it, —that is, if Mr. Burdett 
be accepted as authority upon that point, for 
he has publicly stated four different times 
that the governor was opposed to it. It is 
well known that Mr. Burdett can speak with 
authority upon the attitude of many private 
corporations toward any given measure, but 
I do question his authority when he assumes 
to so emphatically announce. what Gov. Rus- 
sell’s action will be in reference to any meas- 
ure 80 vitally concerning the public welfare. 
At the meeting of the Electric association in 
Providence, Mr. Burdett made an admission 
that is sufficient in itself to dispel all doubt 
in regard to the advantages that would ac- 
crue to the public from the enactment of this 
law. He said: ‘‘A gentleman sits here at 
my right who represents a company from the 
eastern part of the state, who can testify 


that his particular company was saved from | 


competition with a company which would 
have run him out of the town, in spite of all 
he could do, because they proposed to use a 
water-power which, up to that time, had not 
used.” What does this statement mean? 
Simply this, — that if the law had permitted 
towns to engage in electric lighting, this 
town to which he refers could by the use of 
water power hitherto unused, furnish electric 
lights at so much less price than the private 
company, that it could not compete with the 
municipal plant, and therefore would be 
obliged to discontinue business in that town. 


The city clerk of Bangor tersely says, ‘‘ We 


simply have the power, and use it.” Are 
there not many towns in this state that are 


as favorably situated in this respect as is 
Bangor, having water-power that could be 
utilized in the same advantageous manner, 
thereby benefiting every one of their citizens? 
And should they be denied this means of self- 
help because of the objections .of a private 
monopoly to a competing company that would 
run them out of the town? 


Another plea that is urged almost pathetic- 
ally by the remonstrants is, that the parties 
who have invested money in electric-light 


plants should be protected to the extent of 
guarding them against competition. If this 
position is a tenable one, let the principle be 
carried to its logical sequence. If a grocery 
firm has invested money in establishing them 
selves in a town, for the purpose of supply- 
ing its inhabitants with the necessaries of 
life in which they deal, should they not be 
protected by legislation from the competi- 
tion that would follow if another firm pro- 
pos¢s to set up in the same business in that 
town; for if the last comer sells as fine 
goods, and at a lower price, will it not be 
likely to injure financially the firm which was 
a pioneer in the business, and has had a 
monopoly? 

I had no intention of saying anything about 
the telegraph, as I did not consider it rele- 
vant to the subject under consideration; but 


Mr. Burrage cited some figures, claiming that 
rates were higher in England under govern- 
ment control than in the United States under 
private control, and called my special atten- 
tion to them. If all his statements are as wide 
of the mark as is that in regard to telegraph 
rates, they should be taken not only with a 
grain of salt but with a handful, at least. 
Permit me to briefly state the facts. Fully 
61 per cent of the telegraph lines of the 
world are under government control, and, 
leaving out Canada and the United States, 
95 per cent are under such control. Some 
of the rates are as follows: England charges 
12 cents for 20 words; Germany 17 cents for 
10 words, and deducts 14 cents for every 
word less than 10; Belgium 9 cents for 10 
words; Italy 18 cents for 15 words; Switzer- 
land 10 cents for 10 words. It is unneces- 
sary for me to tell you the rates in this 
country. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you have 
been urged and implored by the remonstrants 
to this bill not to take a step in advance, and 
that only in the ways our forefathers trod 


lies safety and prosperity. Thoma* Henry 
Buckle, in his ‘History of Civilization in 
England,” says: ‘‘When in the year 1760 
some bold men in the government proposed 
that the streets of Madrid should be cleansed, 
so daring a suggestion excited general anger. 
Not only the vulgar, but even those who 
were called educated, were loud in their cen- 
sure. The medical profession, as the guard- 
ians of the public health, were desired by 
the government to give their opinion. This 
they had no difficulty in doing. They had 
no doubt the dirt ought to remain; to remove 
it was a new experiment, and of new experi- 
ments it was impossible to foresee the issue. 
Their fathers having lived in the midst of it, 
why should not they do the same? Their 
fathers were wise men, and must have had 
good reasons for their conduct. Even the 
smell, of which some persons complained, 
was most likely wholesome; for the air being 
sharp and piercing, it was extremely proba- 
ble that bad smells made the atmosphere 
heavy, and in that way deprived it of some 
of its injurious properties. The physicians 
of Madrid were, therefore, of the opinion 
that matters had better remain as their ances- 
tors had left them, and that no attempt should 
be made to purify the capital by removing 
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the filth that lay scattered on every hand.” 
Mr. Chairman, as I listened to the arguments 
of some of the gentlemen representing the 
remonstrants, I could not but think that 
there might be some truth in the theory of 
reincarnation, and that those same Spanish 
doctors re-emhodied, stood before us, having 
undergone no particular change, save that of 
their profession. 
[To be continued.] 


A CORRESPONDENT OF THE OLD 
SCHOOL. 


Some Parallels Between the Anti-Slavery and 
the Nationalist Movement. 


To the Editor of The New Nation :— 


I want to ask you whether it might not be 
well in this stage of the nationalist move- 
ment, which is to draw attention to this sec- 
ond great system, of northern slavery, 
whether the methods of to-day may not be 
in some measure paralleled? Whether the 
prominent nationalists may not, if they have 
not already done it, give a little study to the 
Garrisonians, as if to see whether the sys- 
tem of reaching the public ear may not in 
some respects be improved upon? I don’t 
know but the methods as they are may be 
the best, but a thousand things will occur to 
you when you call to mind the two systems, — 
one the slow growth of many years, and the 
other, the second and equally diabolical in its 
nature, growing with the rapidity of the 
mushroom in the brief space of 25 years; 
King Cotton then; now a many-headed Mon- 
ster King; then an obligarchy ; now a coarse, 
unsympathetic, unmoral, moneyed northern 
aristocracy. 

The scholarly and conservative class can’t 
be reached now. They seem dazed at the 
outlook; they do not see clearly enough the 
magnitude or the end. They therefore ap- 
pear to lack decision, and at present they wait, 
not knowing which way to turn. They still 
loyally linger among the traditions and recol- 
lections of college life, and the rapid appear- 
ance of a great national issue is not yet at- 
tractive enough or perceptible enough to 
summon them to duty. They need the clarion 
tones of warning of a Wendell Phillips to 
urge them to action. To the eye of an ob- 
server they seem unconsciously to drop for the 
moment to thesow level of the Vanderbilts 
and Jay Goulds, and this state of indecision 
engenders a blind, momentary desire to let 
the people ‘‘ be damned.” ; 

In the course of lectures just started in 
Boston under the auspices of the Society for 
the Promotion of Good Citizenship such men 
will sustain themselves, no doubt, with mas- 
terly ability, but they are now in a conserya- 
tive mood of mind, and they will wait to see 
whom they are going to herd with. Such of 
them as reflect or entertain president 
Eliot’s view of the ‘‘ uninformed men, who 
work with their hands,” etc., will tarry, most 
likely, till the volume of the current of pub- 
lic opinion sweeps them into the general re- 
form, and then, when their eyes are fully 
open, they will fetch up their forceg and be 
the noblest Romans of them all. 

It will not be long before the educated and 
kind-hearted, like those who listened to Col. 
T. W. Higginson on ‘ The Aristocracy of 
the Dollar,” will feel a strong desire to part 
company with all such greedy parasites as 
these who have done so much to sail this old 
ship of state under such abominably false 
colors, and thus to disgrace the national 
character in the estimation of .all right- 
minded people, both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Garrison’s Liberator addressed itself 
to the thoughtful everywhere, to the repre- 
sentative men and women of all classes. 
‘Everybody trusted it for its faithfulness to 
its great duties; it was relied upon as a truth- 


speaking journal, and it was honored as an 
organ of an association engaged ina right- 
eous cause, and its inspirers were the ob- 
served of all observers. The cause grew 
more earnest and sacred. The remedy came, 
and you know the rest. 


Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘New Nation” is a: 


magazine of choice ammunition. Its clear 
record of the facts that we all want to know 
is educating us, and if in time it should 
seem to need any change in method, such is 
my faith in the clear vision of men whose 
hearts are in the right place, that the cause 
will be guided aright, and the movement will 
go bravely on till we reach that consumma- 
tion so sincerely to be desired. 
FREDERICK J. WILLIAMS. 
Stoughton. 


KANSAS RAILROADS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OWNERSHIP. 


[Congressman Jeremiah Simpson of Kansas. ] 


The question which is of more importance 
in the West at present than any other is that 
of transportation. Take our state as an ex- 
ample. We have about 8,000 miles of rail- 
road there. The roads cost $100,000,000 in 
round numbers, and the securities issued to 
that extent are reasonable and right; but the 
people who own the roads have bonded them 
for $300,0C0,000, and issued $200,000,000 
more of watered stock. We who use the 
roads are really paying interest on $600,- 
000,000 instead of on $100,000,000, as we 
ought to. 

Jay Gould practically controls the railroad 
system of the state; and he puts into opera- 
tion there, as he has confessed he does else- 
where, the principle that the burdens laid on 
traffic should be, not the lightest which will 
answer, but the heaviest which can be borne. 
Why, it actually costs one bushel of corn to 
get another bushel carried from my home to 
Kansas City, the nearest large market. Such 
charges as that eat up very rapidly all that a 
farmer gets out of the soil. But that is only 
half the story. We give the lion’s share of 
our produce to the railroads for carrying it 
East; and when we come to trade it there for 
merchandise that we need at home, we find 
the freight charges from the East to the 
West still higher than they were the other 
way. That adds a handsome sum to the cost 
of every article of Eastern merchandise we 
consume. 

The situation grows steadily worse instead 
of better. Roads are paralleled where facili- 
ties are already abundant, and then, after 
fighting a while for form’s sake, the rival 
lines make a combination, and pile on the 
charges higher than before, because they 
make their helpless customers pay interest 
on two fictitious plants instead of one. 

Our state railroad commission -is worse 
than useless, being wholly under the domina- 
tion of the carrying corporations. As for 
the interstate commerce law, it has proveda 
terrible disappointment to all except the rail- 
road people themselves — they have thrived 
under it. Why, when the commissioners 
have to straighten out the difference between 
a long and short haul they don’t pretend to 
judge for themselves whether the conditions 
are alike or otherwise, but have to call in 
the railroad magnates, who, of course, make 
out their own case in their own way. The 
result is that the long-haul rate is more fre- 
quently increased to correspond with the 
short-haul rate than the reverse. 

I should favor the government’s letting 
the Union Pacific mortgage be foreclosed, and 
then buying in the property and trying the 
experiment of running the road itself on the 
basis of net cost. Let it be runas the post- 
office department is run, for instance; only, 
if there is a deficit one year, let the rates be 
increased so as to make it up, or, if there is 


a surplus, let them be lowered correspond- 
ingly. 

The government’s competition with one 
great trunk line would make other great 
trunk lines fairer in their charges, and the 
government itself would have one source 
from which it could draw impartial informa- 
tion as to the necessary cost of running a 
road, and the schedule of charges needed to 
meet it. Such facts and statistics would be 
invaluable in the administration of inter- 
state commerce affairs generally. 


HEGEL’ S PREDICTION 
ALISM. 


OF NATION- 


A Tennessee correspondent writes The 
New Nation as follows: ‘‘ The deep interest 
I feel in the idea of nationalism prompts me 
to take the liberty of sending you the follow- 
ing extract from Hegel’s ‘ Philosophy of 
History,’ it seeming to me to be peculiarly 
apropos at this time’’: 


As to the political condition of North America, 
the general object of the existence of this state, 
is not yet fixed and determined, and the neces- 
sity for a firm combination does not yet exist. 
For a real state and a real government arise 
only after a distinction of classes has arisen, 
when wealth and poverty become extreme, and 
when such a condition of’ things presents itself, 
that a large portion of the people can no longer 
satisfy its necessities in the way in which it bas 
been accustomed so to do. . . . America is the 
land of the future, where the burden of the 
world’s history shall reveal itself... . It is for 
America to abandon .the ground on which 
hitherto the history of the world has developed 
itself. What has taken place in the new world is 
only an echo of the old world, the expression of 
a foreign life.”’ 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CONTRAST. 


A leading New York caterer says: A sup- 
per with elaborate menu, say for 500 people, 
cests something between $3,000 and $4,000. 
I have served special suppers at society balls 


that cost as much as $5,000. Such an expen- 
sive supper, though, carried withitan elabo- 
rate menu, the finest of wines, and much 
ornamentation. It is easier to serve 500 
people than 1,500 or 2,000, because there is 
less friction and less chance of a mishap. 
Wine is the most expensive single item at a 
dinner. 

Miss Alice S. Woodbridge, secretary of the 
Working Women’s society of New York, 
says: The wages paid to women average $4 
and $4.50 per week, which is often reduced 
by unreasonable and excessive fines. The 
fines of a saleswoman in a Sixth Avenue 
house, from September 1 to January 1, were 
$15. A cash-girl, getting $2-a week, has 
sometimes to pay fines amounting to 60 cents. 
The law requiring seats for saleswomen is 
generally ignored. Ina few cases one seat 
is provided at a counter where 15 girls are 
employed; and in one store seats are pro- 
vided according to law, but a saleswoman is 
fined if she is caught sitting down. 


A CASE FOR CHARITY. 


Jay Gould: ‘‘I don’t own any corporation 
whatever. I make it a rule never to holda 
controlling interest. The stockholders in 
any one of the corporations in which I am 
interested can turn me out if they feel like 
it. There are 2,000 stockholders in the 
Missouri Pacific, 5,000 in the Western Union, 
and 8,500 in the Manhattan; and if a majority 
of the stock don’t like my management, they 
can put me out, and I wouldn't cry much 
about it, either.” 
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The pan-republican Congress for 1893 promises to be almost a 
globe-circling affair. Everything and everybody seem bent upon 
getting together nowadays. 


The Australian. Commonwealth has a healthy sound. The state 
owns railways down that way, and is not above doing business for 
the behoof of the average citizen. 

The approval of the New York Post of the proposition to pension 
school teachers is a curious illustration of the way in which the 
nationalistic idea is leavening the lump. 


Experienced Observer at the state house is of the opinion that in 
spite of anti-lobby legislation the influence of the third house is as 
potent as ever. Corporations and an army of mercenaries are still 
encamped under the gilded dome. 


The attitude of President Whitney as to rapid transit is greatly 
promoting the growing sentiment that the local traffic system ought 
to be municipalized. Boston is in the habit of setting examples 
to the country. Let it set this example. 


The Northern Pacific directors have discontinued the practice of 
publishing daily earnings. This gives those upon the inside an 
opportunity to speculate. Any one can buy and sell safely when in 
the possession of such exclusive and complete information. 


Judge Tourgee is not a nationalist, but he is bound to be one 
eventually if he keeps on the lines of investigation followed in his 
lecture on Christian socialism. ‘‘One of the worst things,” says 
the judge, ‘‘th&t has resulted from Christian teaching is that 
mawykish, sickish thing called charity. In its concern for charity 


the world has lost sight of justice — the justice of Mount Olivet — 
which declares the absolute right of the weak to demand of the 
strong equal participation in the good things of the world.” 


Chauncey M. Depew lays down some fundamental rules of suc- 
cessful railroading: ‘‘ Never assume the permanent responsibility 
for the stock of another road, if you can secure a traffic alliance; 
and in the second place, if this cannot be done, and the road is a 
competitor, the rule is, control it” ‘That is to say, ‘‘ Neighbor, 
give me a dollar, or I'll knock you down.” Thanks to Mr. Depew’s 
ability as a lobbyist, he usually gets all the favors he wants from 
the people, when it becomes necessary to legislate a railroad com- 
petitor out of existence. 


There was not much logic in the reported alliance between the 
Florida farmers and John F. Dunn in the fight for the United States 
Senate. Dunn, who coveted the prize, has become a millionaire 
during the past 18 months by the purchase of phosphate lands. 
He is also pledged to bring aid and comfort to the Pensacola & 
Atlantic railroad, which is trying to. hold the public lands passed 
over to it upon a pledge to complete a certain mileage in a certain 
time This contract was not carried out by the road, and thousands 
of voters are demanding that they be forfeited. The farmers have 
done a good thing in forcing Dunn out of the field. 


“The People.” 


The first numbers of the People, the new Sunday weekly issued 
from New York, in which the Workingmen’s Advocate has been 
merged, are at hand. Itis a blanket sheet of eight pages, with a 
wealth of assorted reading and an editorial page as clever as that 
of the Advocate used to be, which is saying a good deal. Issued 
at a dollar a year, it presents an amount and variety of matter 
which makes it a bargain at that price. It is, we understand, the 
official organ of the socialist labor party, and ought to be able to 
give that organization a decided boom. We heartily wish it all 
manner of prosperity. 

The strike of 500,000 coal miners for an eight-hour day, which 
begins May 1, will make the coal districts of Pennsylvania and the 
West the industrial storm centres of the country during the next 
several weeks, and perhaps months. 


Obstinacy that is Biind. 


Selfishness blinds those it controls to their own best interests. 
Were this not so, the gas and electric-light league would not set 
itself so obstinately against the bill now before the Massachusetts 
Legislature to permit cities and towns to do their own lighting. 

Surely, if those who oppose the bill will only consider how much 
stronger the popular demand for it is this year than last, they can- 
not fail to see that its passage is but a question of time, and of but 
a very short time at most. 

This bill is very moderate in its terms, and goes even too far in 
protecting the interests of the companies. If the bill is defeated, 
it might easily happen that the bill brought forward next year 
would be less considerate. It seems to us that the companies 
would consult their own best interests hy favoring the passage of 
the present bill. 


The Question of Incentive Once More. 


Doubtless, it is only by “line upon line and precépt upon pre- 
cept” that the new gospel, which is the old and eternal gospel, can 
hope to prevail; and although the following objection from the 
Connecticut Home has often been answered before, we are glad to 
answer it again: 


If all workers are to receive their salaries under nationalism with 
‘absolute certainty,’’? what influence or motive will take the place which 
necessity now fills under the competitive system, to hold workers to the 
fair exercise of their powers, and to their just share in the common 
“struggle for existence,’ and prevent those lazily or viciously inclined 
from unduly burdening the honest toilers ? 


There are two questions involved in this query. First, how the 
mass of honest toilers are to be encouraged to do their best, and, 
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second, how the lazy and vicious are to be prevented from being a 
burden on the industrious. 

As to the first question, it is believed that under nationalism, as 
now, there will be a great many good and noble-hearted men and 
women who certainly may be counted on to do thelr duty because 
it is their duty. 

It will probably be said, however, that to suppose pure sense of 
duty a motive strong enough for the average man, would be quite 
too optimistic. Now, The New Nation has a great deal of faith in 
“the average man,” and his possibilities, under fair conditions. 
But admitting, merely for the-sake of the argument, that the motive 
mentioned would be insufficient, nationalism will not fail to provide 
another,‘and it is believed a sufficient one. That motive will be 
the desire to be greatest, to give orders instead of receiving them, 
to be looked up to and admired by men and women, instead of being 
looked down upon by them and despised. 

We beg the Home to consider thoughtfully whether this love of 
approbation and of admiration, more or less thinly disguised by 
the pursuit of money, is not already at the bottom of the largest 
part of human endeavor, and of all endeavor which amounts to any- 
thing. The man who has lost respect for the opinions of his fel- 
lows, is either more or less of a genius, or, far more likely, a worth- 
less fellow. In the former case there is no fear that he will not 
serve his race more than others do. In the latter neither hunger or 
the lash ever made a good workman of him. Of this latter sort 
of man we shall speak presently. As for the most of men, so long 
as money is necessary to the support of themselves and their fami- 
lies they will be tempted to prefer it to public apprebation, and to 
pursue it by means that are dishonorable; but the worst of men is 
never reconciled to public contempt, though he deliberately risks it, 
and it is only necessary that the love of honor and public approba- 
tion should be made consistent with the best possible provision for 
onesclf and family, to make it the ruling motive with the most of 
men. Nationalism, by guaranteeing livelihood as a matter of course 
to all who do not refuse duty, will make it thus consistent, and 
leave it a free field. 

As to the lazy and vicious, far from permitting them to burden 
the honest and industrious as they now do, through taxation for 
prisons, police and courts, and by charity and beggary, nationalism 
will do what no other system ever did — take them by the scruff of 
the coat collar, and put them at work. 

Under nationalism, what has always been true, will, owing to the 
simplicity of the industrial system, become apparent to all — namely, 
that those who refuse to work intend to defraud the rest of the 
community of the cost of theirliving. They will be dealt with as 
would-be thieves. 

The question of the Home, ‘‘ What infiuence or motive will take 
the place which necessity now fills under the competitive system 
to hold workers to the fair exercise of their powers?” is a surprising 
one, in its implication that idleness is prevented by the existing sys- 
tem. There are at the present, at the lowest computation, a million 
of men unemployed in the United States who would like work if 
they could get it, and only the Lord knows how many loafers, from 
tramps to millionaires, who would not work if they could. One 
would suppose that the advocates of the present svstem would 
think twice before calling attention to this aspect of the subject. 
‘Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 


The Bill to Establish an Allopathic Papacy. 


The medical registration bill, which, on the pretence of concern 
for the health of the people, proposes to bring all other schools 
and kinds of medical practice under contro] of the allopathic 
school, ought not to pass the Legislature; and if it does pass, the 
governor could not make a more popular application of the veto 
power than to this measure. 

The New Nation has nothing against the allopathic school, and 
knows little enough about schools of medicine generally, but it 
does recognize in the principle of the bill an invasion of the 
liberties of the people, which only needs to be generally compre- 
hended to be bitterly resented and resisted. It is in effect an 
attempt to establish a therapeutic monopoly, a medical trust, an 


allopathic papacy. By dint of a good deal of hard fighting the 
right of the citizen has been established to call in the sort of 
doctor he prefers, when the soul is sick, and take his own chances 
of amistaken treatment. Surely, the soul is more important than 
the body, and the greater right includes the less. If a man may 
choose the doctor for his soul, he surely should have the privilege 
of choosing the doctor for his body. To admit any other idea is 
to open the door to all manner of tyrannies. 

It is to be hoped that we have not abolished a state form of 
religien and adopted a state school of medicine. Would it were 
otherwise, but at present it must be conceded that medicine is as fai 
from being a science or theology. There are considerable poten- 
tial politics in this bill. If the republicans give Gov. Russell 
a chance to veto it, they give him several thousand votes for 
nothing. 


True Inwardness of those Railroad Employees’ Petitions. 


That portion of the press which does not yet fully accept nation- 
alism (and there are yet a few prominent papers in this fast dimin- 
ishing class) has made a great deal of the so-called ‘‘ petitions of 
railroad employees,” in Nebraska, Minn., and other Western states, 
against the passage of the bills proposed in their Legislatures for 
the reduction of railroad rates. The New Mation has already inti- 
mated its suspicions of the way in which these petitions were 
obtained, and we take pleasure in printing elsewhere an illuminat- 
ing statement upon the subject from Nebraska. 


Gen. Tracy Attacks a Bogey. 


Altogether the most important utterance at the recent Repub- 
lican Club banquet in this city was the declaration of Gen. Tracy, 
secretary of the navy, that he had resolved to put an absolute end 
to political patronage in the selection of employees in the United 
States navy-yards. 

Now, one of the commonest objections to the nationalization of 
the railroads, and, indeed, of industry generally, as proposed by 
the nationalists, is that political patronage would control the 
selection of employees, and the nationalized services thus become 
political machines. Nationalists have maintained in reply that 
there is not the slightest difficulty in organizing government 
employment upon a basis which shall absolutely preyent any such 
ahuses, and that it will be so organized just as soon as its exten- 
sion makes its purity a concern of real magnitude to the public. 

Gen. Tracy seems to agree with the nationalists as to the entire 

feasibility of excluding politics from the civil service, the moment 
it is seriously undertaken. He proposes the following plan for 
effecting this reform at the navy-yards: 
’ First. The appointment at each yard of a registration board to 
register all applicants for employment in the department of unskilled 
labor, to be selected as required on the principle of ‘‘ first come, first 
served,’’ preference only being given to those who have had experience 
in the class of work for which they apply, to those who have served in 
the army or navy, to those who haye families to support, and, where all 
other considerations are equal, to those possessing superior physical 
qualifications. Second. The registrationof all applicants for positions of 
skilled labor, who can give evidence of experience at their trade, to be cer- 
tified in the order of their application under the same rules of preference, 
and their employment on trial for a period of probation after the neces- 
sary test of proficiency, to be ultimately graded or discharged, according 
to their merits. Third. The selection of foremen upg a competitive 
examination, so conducted as to bring out their fitness and qualifications 
for the position they seek, open to all comers who can show the requisite 
experience. The boards will consist of officers of the navy engaged in 
conducting the work of the yard. 


Supposing the railroads of the United States were nationalized 
to-morrow, and the employees organized upon this basis, where 
would be the danger of their abuse for political ends? Would 
there be any for a moment comparable to the demoralization of our 
Legislatures and debauching of our politics by the railroad corpo- 
rations, which are now actually going on, and for which national 
control seems the only remedy? 

We shall watch the results of Secretary Tracy’s undertaking with 
the utmost interest. Its success will be a practical answer to one 
of the main objections made to nationalism. 

While, however, hoping and expecting the success of Gen. 
Tracy’s plan, we reserye the right to criticize it in many details. 
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It is by no means so complete or well-guaranteed a system as 
nationalists would propose, both in the interest of the employees 
and the public. 


Property is Power. 


Our English letter this week is of peculiar interest to nationalists. 
The English constitution has centred the landed property of the 
realm in the hands of aclass. The state, under the stress of the 
socialist wave, now decrees that spade husbandry is a ‘ public use,” 
and where it seems advisable local boards are authorized to condemn 
agricultural lands by eminent domain in order to apportion it out to 
laborers. The statesmen who founded the American commonwealth 
realized the importance of arepublic of property as well as a republic 
of citizenship. To use the words of Noah Webster, in a pamphlet 
issued while the New York constitution was beivg discussed: 
‘“« Property is the basis of power.” The American people have been 
as lavish with its gifts to corporations as English princes ever were 
with royal estates hvaped upon their favorites. It has come about 
in consequence that one per cent of the people own one half of the 
property, and with it the balance of political power. When, there- 
fore, the people propose to regain its heritage, and restore in a 
measure the equilibrium of property by declaring railroads, tele- 
graphs and so on a public use, a great cry is raised and paid lobbyists 
rush into the capitols commissioned to defend the glorious system 
of competition ! 


A Politician’s Manoeuvre. 


The joint committee on manufactures in the Massachusetts 
Legislature has reported bills granting special permits to five or 
six towns to manufacture their own gas and electricity. This is 
understood to be the outcome of a conference of republican leaders 
to meet the popular demand for municipal ownership. It is 
agreed by old hands at politics that it will not do to go into the 
next campaign handicapped by a blank refusal to listen to so 
reasonable a demand. But are not the republicans weak in their 
programme? In allowing one town to buy a gas or electric plant, 
do they not admit the principle for which all good nationalists con- 
tend? It seems to us that this, the latest move of the republicans, 
is the best kind of an argument in favor of a general statute under 
which any city or town can yote to buy, own and run a lighting 
plant. 


Nationalism in England. 


Nationalists are finding the English dispatches very interesting 
these days. The Irish land bill, now before Parliament, is more 
radical in its provisions than any economic measure ever intro- 
duced by a leader backed up by a good working majority. The 
principle of land expropriation implied in the Ashbourne act is 
still deeper imbedded in the pending bill introduced by Mr. Balfour 
The imperial credit is virtually pledged to the extent of about 
$1,500,000,000 to enable the farmer tenants of Ireland to buy out 
their landlords on a 49 years’ purchase. Now, let us assume what 
any observer of Irish history may reasonably do, that at the end of 
the 49 years the tenants fail to pay for the land. The government 
of Great Britain might then foreclose upon these tenants, and 
become the real landlord of Ireland. Here is a consummation that 
makes the subject of great interest to nationalists. The member- 
ship of the royal labor commission has been announced, and it 
is certainly a landmark in the nationalistic movement. While the 
tangible results will be sinall, the mere fact that men like A. J. 
Mundella, Jesse Collins, Mr. Madsley, an operative cotton spinner, 
Thomas Mann, the labor agitator, and Mr. Austin, secretary of the 
Irish democratic labor federation, are upon the board, will have a 
good effect upon the public mind. 


That Blanket Mortgage. 


Mr. Gould, in his recent interview at St. Louis, concerning the 
proposed blank: t mortgage on the Union Pacific railroad property, 
said: ‘‘A bond covering the entire property, and at a low rate of 
interest, would be a most advantageous thing. The Union Pacific 
has 8,000 miles of track; only 1,400 miles of this is covered by the 


government lien, which amounts in round numbets, less the sinking 
fund, to $50,000,000. Now, asa matter of fact, it would not be 
such a terrible thing to the company if the government did take 
the 1,400 miles, and we had to reconstruct the gaps in order to 
round out the system; but I think that we will offer a blanket mort- 
gage which will take care of the government lien, as well as of the 
other securities.” As we understand it, Mr. Gould proposes to 
fund all the various obligations of the Union Pacific system, includ- 
ing the overdue lien of the United States government, upon about 
17 per cent of the mileage of the road. The government is asked 
thus to surrender a first-mortgage bond upon a section, now long 
overdue, for some bonds upon the whole system. 

If this offer is refused, Mr. Gould intimates that he will parallel 
Uncle Sam’s section, and leave the old gentleman out in the cold. 
This is just what C. P. Huntington says about his Southern Pacific 
road, as he can duplicate the plant for less money than is needed to 
extinguish the government debt. This is a cold-blooded way to do 
business, after the people of this country furnished the funds to 
build these transcontinental roads. But business under our system 
is a cold-blooded science. 

This blanket-mortgage scheme of Jay Gould will bear study. It 
amounts to this: If the government yields, Mr. Gould can easily 
consolidate with the Southern Pacific and the Atchison systems, 
and thus bring about a system more powerful than any corporation 
in the history of finance. 

Have the people gone stark mad, or have they given up all hope 
of throwing off the yoke of railroad oppression? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dr. Steinbach, who has just been made minister of finance in the 
Austro-Hungarian government, is a sort of a socialist. He favors 
state help, and has published a paper on ‘‘ The Danger of Individ- 
ualism.” 


President Whitney, of the West End railroad of Boston, pro- 
poses that if the road can be guaranteed exclusive control of the 
street-railroad system for 50 years, free of taxes, tributes or 
levies, it will undertake to provide rapid transit for the city. Other- 
wise, he says nothing will be done. If Mr. Whitney would only 
consent to have a plaster cast of his cheek taken for the world’s 
fair at Chicago, it would dwarf all the other exhibits. 


The defeat in the Massachusetts Legislature of the bill fixing 
the hours of railroad employees at not more than 10, was wrong. 
The statement made by some of the opponents of the bill, that the 
men did not want it, was a total mistake. The men do want it 
but they dare not petition for it, for they know perfectly well that 
any such action would cost them their places. There is no body 
of workers which have to deal with such powerful organizations of 
capital as the railroad employees. It takes a great deal of courage 
on their part to venture a protest of any sort. The Legislature did 
wrong in not coming to their relief. 


The New York Evening Post deviated into nationalism the other 
day long enough to applaud the Swiss pension bill, which was 
recently rejected by popular vote. The proposed law gave to fed- 
eral officials a small pension when retired on account of age or 
infirmity. Says the Post:.‘‘ Not merely as a matter of simple justice 
to poorly-paid subordinate officials, but also as a means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the public service by enabling sickly and super- 
annuated persons to retire without danger of starvation, some such 
legislation is imperatively demanded.” 


A bad feature in the proposed law for a reform in the method of 
laying out streets in Boston is the requirement that all work should 
be done by contract. The contract system is a fruitful source of 
corruption and inefficient work. Contractors get political pulls, 
and thus secure immunity from the penalties for unfaithful work. 
The New York aqueduct frauds were perpetrated by contractors. 
The contract system is against the interests of the woiking classes. 
The labor organizations of Massachusetts should see to it that this 
clause is stricken out. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


O day of God, thy coming hasten, 
When all the people shall be free! 

When overburdened human nature 
No more to gold shall bend the knee! 


When nevermore the little children 
Reluctantly at dawn shall rise, 

And hasten to the marts of labor, 
To yield themselves a sacrifice, 


While strong men fight, with bitter curses, 
Like hungry wolves, for crusts of bread ; 

And when that poor subsistence fails them, 
Gnaw their own hearts for food instead, 


While women trail their robes of glory 
Dowa to the very depths of hell, 
And shallow fools repeat the story, 
‘“« The world is doing very well. 


“ These things in time themselves will settle. 
Thus has it been; thus shall it be.” 

Is there no voice to wake the nation ? 
No mighty arm to set us free? 


Yes! even now the dawn is shining, 
Already fires begin to glow. 

The mountain-tops the light are catching, 
Though valleys sleep in night below. 


Proudly our banner waves above us, 
But prouder yet that flag will be. 
When all the people that it covers 
In the ‘‘ New Nation” shall be free! 


Emity Acton. 
Chicago. Ill. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 
Mr. Smith, who has recently joined the 
nationalists, meets a woman’s rights advo- 
cate. 


W. fh. A.—Can you stop a moment, Mr. 
Smith? 
suffrage petition. 


MN want your name on our woman 


_ Smiru. — All right. 

W.R. A.— Here is another petition for 
putting women:on the boards of factory in- 
spectors. 

Smita. — Of course. 


Will you sign that? 


W.R. A.—T have still something else for 
you to sign, seeing you are so good-natured. 
It is a call for a meeting to protest against 
paying women less than men for the same 
work. Will you put your name down? 

SmirH. — Certainly. Have you anything 
more in the same line? 

W.R. A.—Not this morning. 

SmirH. — Well, then, here’s something I 
want you to sign. 
that corner. 

W.R. A. — Why, this is an application for 
membership in the Nationalist club. I can’t 
sign that. 
that? 

SmitrH. — My general reason is that you are 
a@ woman. My particular reason, that you 
are a woman’s rights advocate. A woman 
‘who is not in sympathy with nationalism 


Put your name down in 


Why do you expect me to sign 


either does not know what her rights are or 
does not care for them. Unfortunately, one 
or the other is true of most women as yet. 
But a woman who advocates the rights of her 
sex and is not a nationalist is, pardon me, a 
very inconsistent and slightly absurd person. 
We are the only real woman’s rights party in 
the world. We alone demand the real equal- 
ity of women with men. 

W. Rk. A. — How do youmake that appear? 

SmirH. — Simply because the equality of 
women with men can never be anything but 
a farce so long as the mass of the feminine 
sex remains dependent upon the personal 
favor of men for the means of support 

W.R. A.— Surely, the suffrage could do 
something for them. 

SmitH. — I have just signed your petition 


for that, but not because I regard it as of 


much importance as anend initself. I am in- 


terested in it merely as an.entering wedge for 
obtaining the economical equality of women 
I tell 
you frankly that I should be opposed to 


with men which nationalism proposes. 


woman suffrage if I did not look forward to 
nationalism, because to give the suffrage to a 
class likely to remain perpetually dependent 
upon the favor of another class would be to 
make a mock of it. You might as well give 
it to a race in a state of partial or complete 
slavery. It is only when considered as a 
step towards woman’s economical independ- 
ence that woman suffrage can be intelligently 
advocated. Until I became a nationalist I 
confess I saw no sense init. Why don’t you 
woman suflragists broaden your cause, and 
make it worth woman’s while by going in for 
economical independence? You will never 


arouse any enthusiasm among the mass of 


women till you do. 

W.R. A. — We would, if we saw the way 
to. 
like it very well if we could be pecuniarily 


It is not necessary to say that we should 


independent of our husbands. Muchas we 


may love them, it is not pleasant to go to 
Of course we feel we 
have a right, but still it comes rather hard. 


them for. everything. 


SmiTnH. — Yes, the married woman’s feeling 
that she has aright no doubt helps her dignity 
a little, though I fancy itmust be hard to 
tease with dignity, however strong one’s 
Really, however, I think the 
unmarried, grown-up daughter’s dépendence 


sense of right. 


on her father is far more painful than the 
wife’s upon her husband. The wife feels 
that she has a right, but the daughter is sen- 
sible, perhaps, that she is a burden. 
to beg or wheedle from her father all she 


To have 


needs for herself must be hard for a spirited 
girl, especially, perhaps, when she sees a 


younger brother, just out of school, whose 
cradle possibly she has rocked, with an inde- 


pendent income to spend as he will. 
W. R. A. —I know all about that. 


sometimes thought that the training in men- 


I have 


dicancy which the unmarried daughter goes 
through, was providentially intended to pre- 
Oh, 
no, Mr. Smith, you can’t tell us women any- 


pare her for the experiences of a wife. 


thing we do not already realize as to the 
humiliation of pecuniary dependence, either. 
as daughters or wives. It is something no 
amount of love can’make tolerable: but is 
there any way outof it? I confess I see none 
but to throw open the working-world more 
and more fully to women, so that they may 
be self-supporters. 

SmitH. — That is all very well, but it does 
not seem to be a remedy for the trouble. 


In the first place, the wives of course could 


not generally pursue industry, and even as to 
the case of the unmarried women, it is no 
solution. The trouble is, that women are 
not so strong as men, nor can they, except 
in a few special lines, do so much work. 
The average wages of a woman are a mere 
pittance compared with men’s, and even 
with all unfair discrimination removed they 


could never equal men’s, because they are not 


‘nearly so strong. There is therub. That is 


the natural, insuperable difficulty in the way 
of any plan which proposes that women 
shall depend upon earning their way to equal 


| ity with men by the market value of their 


labor. In consenting to make her money- 
earning power, that is to say her industrial 
productiveness, the measure of her econom- 
ical claims, woman makes a fatal mistake. 

W.R. A. —But what measure shall she set 
up for her rights, if not that? 

SmirH. — Her claim upon the race as bur- 
den bearer for it. Why is she weaker than 
man, and less capable asa worker? Is it not 
because she bears a cross for humanity, while 
he walks freely? Her weakness is a title, 
more sacred than his strength, to all the 


fruits of the human heritage. 


W.R. A.— Yes, I kKnowit. We all know 
that; but these are only fine words. We 
have always had plenty of fine words. Itis 


of no use to talk about a claim that is a mere 
general one on society at large. We can- 
not sue society for our rights, however plain 
they are. 

SmirH.—It is precisely to remedy this 
difficulty that nationalism has come. 

W. R. A. —How do you propose to rem- 
edy it? 

SmiTH. — By an organization of society 
which shall enable it to discharge its collec- 
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tive debts and enforce its collective rights. 
The human inheritance comes down to us 
as the result of innumerable ages of labor, 
struggle, achievement and martyrdom on the 
part of a common and blended ancestry. 
It is absolutely an estate 
Hitherto this most obvious fact has been 
There has been 


in common. 


utterly disregarded. no 


attempt at an organization to administer the 
estate in the common interest, but the strong 
heirs have seized what they could get and 
keep, the weak heirs being downtrodden. 
This ancient, immeasurable, wrong, national- 
ism proposes to remedy, by making the na- 
tion assume the trusteeship of the common 
estate for the common and equal benefit of 
all the heirs, whether men or women, strong 


or weak. If they have inherited weakness, 


that measures their claim upon the estate; if 
they have inherited strength, that is their 
debt to the estate. If their weakness be 
owing to womanhood, itis a twice sacred 
title. 

W. R. A. — The nation is going to be very 
good to us. 

SmirH.— Good to you? No; only at last 
just. The denial to women of an equal and 
independent share in the world has been, up 
to this time, the greatest crime of humanity. 
But nobody was to blame for it, in particular, 
and it could never be remedied to all eternity 
so long as particular women could only appeal 
for their rights to particular men, however 
generous the latter might be. Their claim, 
like that of all the weaker heirs,.was upon 
the estate and against society collectively, 
and could never be met until society should 
be collectively organized. And that leads 
me back to the point I started from, which 
was, I believe, that woman’s rights advocates 
who are not nationalists do not know what 
they are talking about. 

W. R. A.—I don’t know but I shall end 
by agreeing with you. Tell me more about 
the details of woman’s position under your 
plan. 

SmirH. — Like every other citizen, after 
attaining the years of citizenship, she will be 
required, if physically or mentally able, to 
do such sort of work, physical or intellectual, 
as she shall (subject to proof of fitness) elect 
todo. This requirement will, of course, not 
be allowed to interfere with marriage and its 
consequences. Hermeans of support will be 
an income equal to that of all citizens, and 
whether she be married or unmarried, will 
be her personal right, and received through 
no other person. She will, that is*to say, 
through life, be not only economically equal 
with every man, but absolutely independent 
of any man. Her account for duty and 
maintenance will be with the nation. 

W.R. A.—After all, that would be only 
fair and just, though it seems so much. 
Mr. Smith, I think you are right. All the 
women are bound to be nationalists when 
they find out what you mean. 

SmitH.—I am perfeetly sure of that. 


Ours is the cause of the oppressed and of 
those who have no_ helper, everywhere, 
whether men or women, but it is particularly 
and emphatically the cause of women. The 
program of nationalism is woman’s Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


The Ring and the Trust.— Rev. Dr. William 
Barry.— The Road to Social Peace.— David F. 
Schloss in the Fortnightly Review. — Public 
Opinion and Strikes, J. Hall Richardson in 
Murray’s Magazine. 


Men of affairs are far in advance of polit- 
ical economists. The latter still cling to 
their ideal of free competition. Not a few 


of them think this is an era of free competi- 
tion, —Rip Van Winkle’s sleep for 20 years. 


In the last 20 years corporations have 
been mastering the business world. But 
they have proved double-faced, showing 


within amost perfect system of co-operation, 
without, subject to the severest competi- 
tion. But men of affairs are signing treaties 
of peace with marvellous rapidity; not for 
the sake of peace, but to wage greater 
battles. Manufacturers create trusts; rail- 
road magnates enter into gentlemen’s agree- 
ments; laborers organize trades unions; 
farmers enter an alliance, 


Competition, such as Adam Smith and his 
followers pictured, among those pursuing 
the same industry, is fast disappearing; but 


not yet competition itself. There’s the rub. 
For the fight is now between these monopo- 
lies and the people. The. massing of the 
labor element in any trade is less detrimental 
to the public than the combination of its 
capital, simply because it so far has proved 
less powerful, less stable. ‘‘If competition 
is the all-sufficing principle on which true 
political economy is founded, to introduce 
another, and the very opposite, in the shape 
of combination must be as subversive of 
national prosperity as it is contrary to sci- 
ence.” Rey. Dr. William Barry, a powerful 
writer, in his article in the Forum on ‘The 
Ring and the Trust,” reviews the inevitable 
downfall of free competition before combi- 
nation, and the certain disastrous conse- 
quences of the latter if left to the impetus 
of private greed. 


Of the freedom which competition was 
supposed to bring to workmen, he says: 
‘But suppose freedom, thus conceived of, 


should defeat its own purpose, as regards 
both capital and labor, what then?... 
Now, unrestricted competition among work- 
men, where it was not checked by trade 
unions or by the action of certain laws and 
customs, did result in a state of things pre- 
cisely the opposite of freedom.” And so of 
capital: ‘‘ Capitalism, in fact, is now aware 
that ‘ the natural confederacy of employers,’ 
which has never prevented internecine strug- 
gles among them, ought to be carried up to 
a higher stage, where it may become a con- 
scious well-regulated union of interests, or a 
solid combination of those who hold com- 
modities over against the public which con- 
sumes them” Competition falls before 
combination: ‘‘ Combination is found to be 
a mightier principle in the economic game 
than competition. As well oppose handi- 
craft to machinery as set up the scattered 
efforts of individuals, with their limited re- 
sources and consequent lack of staying 
power, against the trust. . . . Whether will- 
ingly or not, we have, then, in a number of 
instances, arrived at a state of things rad- 
ically opposed to the Utopias of the old 
political economists. They believed that 


competition would make monopolies forever 
impossible, and the monopolies are making 
an end of competition.” 


The victory of combination over competi- 
tion is perhaps an economical result not to 
be regretted, but socially and politically it is 
fraught with grave perils. Can any one 


read the story of unrestricted competition 
in England before the conscience of the na- 
tion was expressed through its statutes, and 
wish to renew the era of laissez faire? We 
extract from David F. Schloss’s article in 
the Fortnightly Review on ‘‘The Road to 
Social Peace,”’ a well-drawn picture of those 
times: ‘‘ Never yet in the history of the 
world had the lower orders of society been 
plunged in an abyss of misery so profound 
as that into which the working classes of 
England sunk in the first half of the present 
century. ... At the same time the conti- 
nental improvements in labor-saving ma- 
chinery enormously increased the number of 
the unemployed. Wages fell to starvation 
point, while the hours of labor were ex- 
tended to the most cruel length. The em- 
ployer exercised an unbounded domination, 
compelling his workmen to purchase their sup- 
plies in shops belonging to their master, at 
any price which they chose to fix, to live in cot- 
tages for which he exacted exorbitant rents, 
and from which his caprice might at any 
moment eject them, and to risk their lives, 
from hour to hour, in tending dangerous 
machinery which his callous parsimony 
allowed to remain without the slightest pro- 
tection. Cheap as was the labor of men, it 
was yet too dear for the taste of the factory 
owners. Out of a total of 419,560 factory 
operatives employed in England in 1844, 
there were 242,296 females, of whom no less 
than 112,192 were under the age of 18 
years; while the number of males over that 
age was only 96,569. When we learn that it 
was usual for women to continue working 
almost up to the very hour of parturition, 
and to return to the factory within eight days 
after child-birth, we can easily understand 
how it Was that in these evil days the 
physique of our working classes exhibited— 
as irrefragable evidence proves that it did — 
the most grave deterioration as to the intel- 
lectual position of the workers, it is not too 
much to say that they were left in a state of 
savage ignorance. Home life, under these 
circumstances, there could be none; drunk- 
enness and immorality were universal; thrift 
was unheard ef. Patriotism found no place 
in the hearts of the toilers in our factories, 
our fields, or our mines. The church neg- 
lected their spiritual, the great world paid no 
heed to their material requirements. Crime 
grew apace. Between 1805 and 1835 con- 
victions in England and Wales increased 
fivefold.” 


Such is the history of laissez faire. It is 
idle to blame the employers. They were as 
much the slaves. of the iron law of competi- 


tion as were the wage-earners. Monopoly 
has been their way of escape. But monopoly 
brings with it a grave peril. Irresponsible 


industrial kings and princes are as dangerous 
to the freedom and equality of the people as 
ever were the occupants of thrones. The op- 
portunities and the effects of abuse of power 
are far more serious. The coal barons cause 
more intense suffering to their subjects un- 
der ground and their dependants the country 
over than the barons in the days of King 
John. The cattle-king of Chicago levies a 
tax on a necessity of life compared with 
which the tea tax of George the Third is the 
veriest trifle. It is not the amount of the 
tax, but now, as then, it is his right to levy 
it. The work of the Boston tea party is not 
yet finished. 


Says Mr. Barry: ‘‘ Capitalism and democ- 
racy cannot live together. One of these 
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two must.go down. A sham democracy may, 
indecd, continue to exist, in which the multi- 
tude serve tables and the stockholders devour 
what is set upon them. Yet the republic, in 
which every fresh aggregation of capital is 
followed by an increase of the ‘unemployed’ 
till they mount up to millions, has no very 
palpable advantage over the effete and mon- 
archy-ridden states of Europe. It is just as 
great «crime against the Declaration of In- 
dependence to be monopoly-ridden as it is to 
be monarchy-ridden.” 


The evils which attend monopoly stand out 
in bold relief. Those which attended com- 
petition were less clearly seen and were as- 


cribed to other causes, ignorance, lack of 
thrift, vicious habits, laziness. For this 
reason we believe the period dominated by 
monopoly will be much shorter. ‘‘ Ina less 
anarchical state than ours, when labor should 
be released in one department it would be 
transferred without loss of time to another, 
and increased production would mean a 
higher degree of comfort for everybody. It 
now invariably brings with it suffering, pau- 
perism, and a raised ‘margin of misery.’ ‘To 
ascribe these paradoxical and inhuman re- 
sults to capitalism, which absorbs not only 
the increase of production but the wages 
hitherto required for the sustenance of the 
workers, is plainly reasonable. More and 
more commodities exist, but the unemployed 
do not get them; and although the consumer 
may in some instances give less for what he 
purchases than formerly, we know well that 
a vast and ever-growiug profit fills to burst- 
ing coffers of those who own the land and 
machinery and control the labor.” 

The battle of the people for political free- 
dom was a long and bitter struggle, waged 
against centralized political power backed by 
hereditary rights, and possessed of special 
privileges of property. Now, the people, 
politically free and armed with the ballot, 
ought surely to obtain their industrial free- 
dom speedily: ‘Let the democracy, there- 
fore, employ its surplus in buying back, aft a 
just value, the rights which monopolistic 
companies have been allowed to appropriate, 
and let it restore to the nation its roads, tele- 
graphs and railways. Let it become so 
great an employer of labor and merchant of 
commodities as to trim the balance, now 


fallen all to one side, between those semi- 


feudal, self-interested trusts which consti- 
tute a real imperium in imperio and the 
otherwise defenseless and exploited public. 
... At any rate, the truths are now being 
driven home, as with steam power, that com- 
bination has taken, and will take more and 
more, the place of anarchical competition; 
and that if the state does not exercise it in 
the name and for the benefit of the whole 
people, developing such organs as are neces- 
sary, we may expect the return of a robber 
period, in which pig-iron shall stand for 
chivalrous steel and coal-pits for castles on 
the Rhine ” 


The most hopeful aspect of the whole dis- 
cussion of the industrial question is its strong 


ethical coloring. Thought has moved-from 
production to distribution, and from the pro- 
duction of wealth to the elevation of human- 
ity. Itis coming to be seen that an industrial 
system for the social organism founded upon 
an anti-social ingtinct, selfishness, intensifies 
the evil. As fallacious as it would have been 
to have left men free to arm themselves and 
their followers and settle their quarrels and 
feuds in affrays at the street corners. The 
marauders of the middle ages, of both high 
and low degree, undoubtedly resented, as an 
encroachment upon their liberties, every at- 
tempt to bring their acts under the surveil- 
lance of law. So, as Mr. Schloss well says, 
“Any attempt at legislating for the protec- 
tion of the working classes was necessarily 


inconsistent with that cardinal doctrine of 
the orthodox faith, the doctrine that unfet- 
tered liberty. of the individual is the one great 
requisite for the welfare of the nation at 
large. . . . The first step in the advance from 
the prevalent individualism to a new social 
conception of society was made by ‘Thomas 
Carlyle. In point-blank opposition to the 
dominant acceptance of self-regard as the 
sole and sufficient foundation of the social 
fabric, Carlyle taught that the rock upon 
which the whole structure of society rests is 
religion, and by religion Carlyle meant the 
victory of love for others over love of self. 
Social progress consists in the gradual social- 
ization of mankind.” 

This conviction that the community has a 
direct interest in the industrial relations of 
its individual members is the first step: The 
enactment of statutes suppressing the most 
flagrant abuses of industrial power has been 
the second step. The parallel between the 
attitude taken by the community towards in- 
dustrial disputes, and that taken in the early 
development of civil law towards the use of 
physical violence is significant. The aim was 
not so much, at first, to suppress violence as 
to regulate it. So itis inthe industrial evo- 
lution now going on. ‘To quote from J. Hall 
Richardson’s article in Murray’s Magazine on 
‘« Public Opinion and Strikes”: ‘‘ The voice 
of the people and the tone of the press are 
the arbitrators in nearly every labor conflict 
nowadays, and the principle acts in a cer- 
tain degree as a safeguard, but it is open to 
systematic abuse. One of the drawbacks of 
the system is due to the competitive char- 
acter of the age.” ‘That is, the warring spirit 
of the times impels the public to take sides 
with undue haste. ‘The immediate conse- 
quences and inconveniences of a strike, more- 
over, are felt to agreater extent by the public 
than by the workers, although the effects are 
not so apparent nor so immediate.” The 
necessity for the public to assume the con- 
trol of industry is sure to become more and 
more apparent. ‘‘It-scems to me,” says Mr. 
Richardson, ‘‘that if capital is to be feder- 
ated and labor also, the economical condition 
of the country will resemble that of the inter- 
national continental system of maintaining 
vast armies to overawe each other. Ifasmall 
tragle dispute is to be made the excuse fora 
declaration ofgeneral war, will the disputants 
be less inclined to disagree because of the 
possibility of wide-spreading consequences? ” 


PICTURES OF POVERTY. 
Jacob A. Riis recently gave an illustrated 
lecture upon ‘*How the Other Half Live,” 


before the Unitarian club of Boston, in which 
the evils resulting from our present system 
were portrayed. He said that less than 100 
years ago there was not a tenement-house in 
the whole of New York, while now no less 
than 1,250,000 of the city’s inhabitants live 
in these houses, and this number does not 
include an army of 10,000 tramps, who lodge 
wherever fortune provides a place for them 
From the last reports of the bureau of vital 
statistics, it was shown that one in 10 of the 
deaths in the city were of those persons 
whose bodies found their way to Potter’s 
fleld, while one in five either died in a cor- 
rectional institution or the lunatic asylum. 
The lecturer doubted whether destitution 
causes more drunkenness than drunkenness 
causes destitution; but was inclined to the 
belief that destitution was responsible for 
the greater share of the intoxication that 
existed among the tenement-house occupants. 
One picture exhibited showed 12 people sleep- 
ingin a room only 13 feet square. The price 
of a “spot” in one of the cheap lodging- 
houses was five cents. In the 10th ward 
there was a population of 333,000 to the 
square mile, which was greater than any 
similar area in the world. 


THOSE RAILROAD EMPLOYEES’ PE- 
TITIONS. 


A resident of Fairfield, Neb., writes as 
follows to the Farmers’ Alliance of Lincoln, 


concerning the petitions to Gov. Boyd, urg- 
ing him to veto the maximum-freight bill: 
‘“‘Ali the employees of the Grand Island rail- 
road (Union Pacific system) located at this 
point had orders to be at the depot on the 
arrival of train due here at 5.45 p. M. to-day 
to sign a petition to Goy. Boyd praying him 
to veto the Newberry maximum-rate bill. 
This petition was sprung on them unexpect- 
edly, and many did not even read it, but signed 
without any hesitation, as they all knew 
full well that if they did not sign it, their 
services would be dispensed with in the near 
future. Hence, as all of them are heads of 
families, and part if not all of them are in 
debt some, they could not help obeying the 
mandates of the bosses. But it is a shame, 
that in this so-called country of the free, the 
sons of honest toil in the employ of a cor- 
poration are forced, under penalty of being 
thrown out of employment, to sign a petition 
so repugnant as this is, and in the manner it 
was rushed on them.- The Newberry bill 
was rightly named the‘ maximum bill,’ and 
the corporations fighting it in the under- 
handed way they have done and are now do- 
ing, show that the bill is intended for the 
benefit of the many, instead of the few. 
There ought to be indignation meetings held 
in every city, town, village and schoolhouse 
in the state by the people, and let their ser- 
vants at Lincoln know that the crystallized 
sentiment of the toilers of Nebraska is with 
them in their struggle for the masses and 
against the classes, and by so doing execu 
tive officers will fear to thwart the will of 
the people.” 

The editor of the Farmers’ Alliance thus 


comments upon the above: ‘‘ Other evidence 
is being brought to light that proves conclu- 
sively that the men were given their choice 
between a time check and signing the peti- 
tion referred to. How long will an intelli- 
gent people permit such tyranny and unwar- 
ranted use of power on the part of the rail- 
road kings of the country? Is it not indeed 
time to look for the beginning of the end, 
viz., government ownership and control of 
all railways, telegraphs and telephone lines?- 
In this lies the only solution of this problem, 
and such experiences as Nebraska has passed 
through in connection with railroad legisla- 
tion this winter is changing the opinions of 
hundreds of thousands of our most intelli- 
gent citizens, and it means a cqmplete revo- 
lution in the near future.” 

Gov. Boyd, in his memorandum explaining 


his reason for vetoing the bill, says: ‘* While 
I attribute the best intentions and motives to 
the framers and supporters of this bill, yet I 
am forced into the belief that the act was 
passed without giving the questions involved 
therein that close and careful consideration 
that their importance demanded. Whatever 
censure or criticism may result, this duty I 
will perform in the consciousness that I am 
acting for the best interests of the people of 
the state of Nebraska.” It is very evident 
that the care taken by the Grand Island rail- 
road officials to keep their employees penned 
up like cattle made a deep impression upon 
Gov. Boyd’s mind. 


Congressman John Davis: The times are 
dark, but not desperate! A great and united 
people, earnestly enlisted in the cause of 
right and justice, are invincible! The people 
of America must re-assert the declaration of 
independence! Must assume the ownership 
and contrel of their own public highways, 
through just and lawful methods, and see to 
it that, they are operated in the public in- 
terest ! 
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SPADE HUSBANDRY AND ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, April 15, 1891. 

In many parts of England, mostly near to 
country villages, may be seen plots of land 
dotted over with small tool-sheds and divided 
off into little patches, each filled with some 
useful article of food, evidently in a good 
But for the rough-look- 
ing tool-sheds, many of these plots might be 


state of cultivation. 


mistaken for a kitchen garden attached to 
some mansion, being so well kept, and bear- 


ing evidence of the care and labor bestowed + 


upon them. Toa stranger it is somewhat of 
a puzzle to come upon one of the plots, care- 
fully fenced in and divided up into so many 
little parts, while all around are great fields 
devoted each to its particular produce, corn, 
potatoes, cabbages, or what not. 

Upon inquiry the stranger will learn that 
these are laborers’ allotments for spade hus- 
bandry, the various tool-sheds and the small 
plots near them marking the portion of land 
each laborer is allowed. The Act of Parlia- 
ment which secured this useful provision for 
the poorer classes was passed in 1887, and is 
commonly called ‘‘ the allotments act of 
1887.’ 
Upon a request in writing of six electors of 


Its provisions are briefly as follows: 


any parish to the sanitary authority, that 
Should they 
conclude that there is a demand for allot- 


body shall consider the matter. 


ments for the laboring population of the 
district, and that such allotments cannot be 
obtained on reasonable terms by private ar- 


rangement, they may purchase or hire land |, 


for this purpose, and let it in small plots to 
the laboring population. 

If the sanitary authorities are unable to buy 
land at a reasonable price, they may apply to 
the county authority, which may put in force 
certain other acts to compel owners to sell 
the land required. Where land is purchased 
by the sanitary authority under this act 
otherwise than by agreement, the following 
provisions shall apply : 

(1.) The county authority shall not make 
a provisional order for purchasing any park, 
garden, pleasure-ground, or other land re- 
quired for the amenity or convenience of any 
dwelling-house, or any land the property of 
a railway or canal company, which is or may 
be required for the purposes of their under- 
taking. 

(2.) The county authority shall, in making 
a provisional order for purchasing land, have 
regard to the extent of land held in the 
neighborhood by any owner and to the con- 
venience of other property belonging to the 
same owner, and shall, so far as is practicable, 
avoid taking an undue or inconvenient quan- 
tity of land from any one owner. 

(3.) The county authority shall not make 


a provisional order for buying any right to 
coal or metalliferous ore. 

(4.) The sanitary authority riay improve 
land acquired by them under this act, and 
adapt the same for letting in allotments by 
draining, fencing and dividing, acquiring 
approaches, making roads, etc. 

(5.) Thesanitary authority shall fix the con- 
ditions for letting the allotments, and may 
vary them upon giving due notice to the ten- 
nants. Any inhabitant of the district shall be 
furnished with a copy of the regulations 
gretis upon application. 

(6.) ‘The sanitary authority may appoint 
and remove allotment managers, who must be 
rate-payers of the district. The rent of the 
allotments is to be fixed at an amount not 
less than such as may reasonably be expected 
to ensure the sanitary authority from loss. 

(7.) The sanitary authority shall be deemed 
the occupiers of the land for all purposes 
of rates, taxes and tithes, but it shall appor- 
tion these among the tenants, to be added to 
the rent. The tenants are deemed to be the 
occupiers for parliamentary, municipal and 
other local franchises. 

(8.) One person shall not hold any allotment 
exceeding one acre, and an allotment shalt 
not be sublet. If any allotment cannot be 
let in accordance with these provisions, it 
may be let to any person whatever at the best 
annual rent obtainable. 

(9.) No building other than a tool-house, 
shed, greenhouse, fowl-house or pig-sty 
shall be erected on an allotment, andif any 
other building is erected the sanitary author- 
ity may pull it down and sell the materials to 
pay expenses. A tenant may, before the 
expiration of his tenancy, remove his tool- 
house and any fruit trees or bushes planted 
by him, but he shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation if he does not remove them. 

(10.) If the rent of an allotment is 40 days 
in arrear, or if for three months the tenant 
has failed to comply with the regulations, a 
notice may be served upon him, or fixed ina 
conspicuous position on the allotment deter- 
mining the tenancy at the expiration of a 
month from date of such notice; provided 
that in default of an agreement between the 
outgoing and incoming tenants, the sanitary 
authority shall pay on demand compensation 
for any standing crops to the outgoing ten- 
ant. 

(11.) When any land ceases to be required 
for allotments, the sanitary authority may 
sell it, or let it, or exchange it for other land 
more suitable for the purpose. The sanitary 
authority may also acquire land for common 
pasturage for the laboring population to pas- 
ture animals upon. Two or more parishes 
may combine to acquire land for the purposes 
of this act. A register shall be kept showing 
particulars of each tenancy, etc., and same 
shall be open to the examination of rate-payers 
in the district, who may, without fee, inspect 
and take copies of same. This act does not 
apply to Scotland or Ireland. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that 
while land-owners are well protected (as 


usual), there is now established in England a 


| superintendent of schools. 


system whereby laborers may have access to 
small portions of land, such as they can per- 
sonally cultivate; and already large numbers 
have availed themselves of the privilege and 
in the severe weather during last winter, in 
parts where the distress would undoubtedly 
have been very acute. the store of provisions 
which the allotments provided for their ten- 
ants have greatly minimized the difficulties. 
What we want now is an extension of 
these principles until the whole land is 
brought under them, and thus toa certain 
extent it will become national property, 


JOUN ORME. 


DEATH OF GEO. W. W. HOUGHTON 
Mr George W. W. Houghton, who edited 
“The Crystal Button.’’ which was reviewed 


in The New Nation February 21, died at his 


residence in Yonkers, N. Y., on the Ist inst.. 
of typhoid pneumonia. He was a young man 
of no little literary ability. He occasionally 
wrote for magazines, und was the author of 
six books, the most important being ‘‘ St. 
Olaf’s Kirk,” a poem of 92 pages, full of 
pleasant pictures, put in easy, poetic form. 
Mr. Houghton became very much interested 
in nationalism, and his intelligent compre- 
hension of the movement led him to offer his 
services to Mr. Thomas in arranging the 
manuscript of a nationalist volume which 
Houghton, Mifllin & Co. finally published 
under the title of ‘‘The Crystal Button.” 
Mr. Houghton had charming social qualities 
and a wide circle of friends. Up to the time 
ef his marriage to a daughter of. Prof. Rus- 
sell, formerly of Cornell university, he was a 
good deal of a club man. Among his ad- 
dresses was a notable paper read before the 
New York Historical society, of which he 
was a member, on Sir Guy Carleton. The 
material for this paper was gathered by Mr. 
Houghton during a visit to London in 1880. 


HERE IS THE MAKING OF A WNA- 
TIONALIST. 


The ceremonies attending the recent pres- 
entation of United States flags to the Han- 
over (Pa.) public schools was made specially 


significant by the response of C. W. Corbin, 
He took occasion 
to say, in his speech accepting the stars and 
stripes in behalf of the schools: 

‘The boys and girls of to-day will be the 
nation of to-morrow. As our boys and 
girls are taught patriotism, virtue, truth, 
self-reliance, honesty, temperance, justice 
and love for their fellow-men, so will this 
nation be able to solve the problems of labor 
and capital, anarchy, communism and social- 
ism. The competitive system that has fol- 
lowed hard on the footsteps of slavery has 
solved the problem of the production of 
wealth; but it devolves upon the near future 
to settle the question of the distribution of 
wealth. Strikes cannot continue forever. 
The wide-spread discontent, inherent in the 
social conditions of to-day, must find a sat- 
isfactory adjustment. The fact that 2,000 
capitalists, in this republican form of goy- 
ernment, hold more property than the re- 
maining 60,000,000 people; the fact that, 
according to the New Yerk World, there are 
in one city, New York, alone 160,000 people 
crying for work; the fact that corporations 
dictate to the government the legislation they 
desire; the fact that the vast majority of 
mankind is the pack-horse of the small 
uinority — these facts make the solution of 
the social problems of to-day world-wide in 
importance.” 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS 


[Items of information concerning the,work and 
proceedinys of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We cull attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.) 


New England. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No.1, held its 
regular monthly meeting at 184 Boylston Strect, 
on the evening of the 8th. The attendance of 
members was unusually small in numbers on ac- 
count of several other meetings of interest being 
held the same evening. The discussion of the 
educational question, and its close connection 
with nationalism, was continued from the meet- 
ing of last month. Mrs. Dr. Kimball from 
Chicago, who was a visitor at this meeting, gave 
some very interesting remarks on the importance 
of educating youth on all sides of human char- 
acter — physically, morally and intellectually. 
Mrs. Kimball touched particularly on the great 
need of manual training as an adjunct to all 
public schools. A committee of five members 
was appointed to select a board of officers for the 
elub for the coming year. The election takes 
place on the evening of May 13; and the mem- 
bers of the club were requested, by vote, to send 
in a list of names of such nominees as seems suit- 
able to each. A yote was also passed that ballots 
shall be printed and a system of secret voting be 
established. 


The Providence Nationalist Club, No. 2, Her- 
man Harold, president, meets on the third Sun- 
day of each monthat Foresters’ hall, Olneyville. 
The members of the club have had very little 
spare time on their hands of late in consequence 
of a political canvass. While the yote was small, 
the educational work done in the way of distri- 
bution of literature and informed gathering for 
discussion was so thorough that the citizens of 
Olneyville have got a very good idea of the scope 
and purpose of nationalism. 


The Providence (R. I.) Nationalist Club, No. 


1, of which J. W. Loftus is secretary, meets 


fortnightly, one evening being devoted to busi- 
ness and the other to social diversions. The 
membership of the club proper is 34, but at the 
social meetings the hall is usually comfortably 
filled, and the occasion thoroughly enjoyed. 


The Boston Natienalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular business meeting at Twilight hall last 
Monday evening, Jacob Edson in the chair. The 
removal to new quarters was discussed, and it 
was finally decided to engage William Parkman 
hall, No. 3 Boylston Place, and the next educa- 
tional meeting will be held at that place next 
Sunday evening. Rev. W. D. P. Bliss will be 
the speaker of the evening and all are cordially 
invited to be present. It was voted by the club 
to take part in the anniversary meeting at Tre- 
mont Temple, May 28, and quite a sum of money 
was raised to aid in defraying the expenses for 
that occasion. 


West and South. 


The St. Louis Nationalist Club, No. 1, at a 
recent meeting decided to communicate with 
Thomas J. Morgan of Chicago, with the view of 
having him address them at their meeting, May 4. 


The St. Louis Nationalist Club, No. 1, hold 
semi-monthly meetings on the first and third 
Mondays at 8 Pp. m.,in Central Turner hall, on 
Tenth and Market streets. 


A colony of nationalists in St. Louis are about 
to start a co-operative store, with the aid of a 
capable merchant whois to join the colony. The 
Jan will be to sell goods at the usual prices and 
eliver them at the residences of customers, and 
at the close of every three months, give the net 

rofits of the business to each customer as a 

ividend in an equal per cent on his purchases 
and on whatever amount he may invest in the 
working capital of the store. 


C. H. Richardson, a member of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Nationalist Club, No.1, writes: ‘My 
father, J. H. Richardson of Ayer, Mass., and a 
member of the Washington Nationalist club, has 
been on the grand jury for Middlesex county at 
Cambridge, and part of a letter he writes me 


may be of general interest. He says: ‘ This is 
an expensive business, the jury alone costing 
nearly $150 per day. The county expenses last 
yéar amounted to about $750,000. I could not 
help thinking what a difference it would make 
if allthe men engaged in this work, including 
the talented-lawyers, were doing something to 
lift up humanity instead of trying to punish and 
drive down to lower manhood. I saw young 
men stand up and ask the judge to send them to 
prison, so they could have a chance to learn a 
trade. Where are our industrial schools? What 
of our boasted nineteenth century civilization, 
when young men find it their only opportunity 
to learn a trade to commit crime, or are driven 
to break the law to obtain work and a clean and 
decent place to sleepin?’ If it is unlawful for 
cities and towns in Massachusetts to light their 
streets with gas lights, why isn’t it unlawful for 
them to light their streets with oil lights?, My 
old town of Groton, Mass., has for years been 
doing the latter. Has it been doing wrong? 
But I suppose the gas fellows would say that in 
the latter case the streets are not torn up to lay 
pipes, etc. But who owns the stteets, anyway ? 
I can’t see, if the people of a town prefer to light 
their streets by new instead of by the old- 
fashioned methods, why they (all of them) should 
not have as perfect a right to, as a few of them. 
Is there really any law that a Massachusetts 
town would break if it should establish its own 
gas plant? Why cannot the town as well asa 
company get a permit, if that is necessary? But 
I suppose it is easier to ask than to answer 
questions.”’ 


Pacific Coast. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, reports through its secretary, A. Vinnette, as 
follows: ‘‘ During my absence from the city, you 
appear to have been minus the news of the 
movement in these parts, and it may perhaps 
have created the impression that ‘the thing was 
dying out.’ I therefore hasten to assure you 
that we are a pretty live corpse. We have.no 
backsliders among our converts. Our mission- 
aries are scattered over the land and in the 
mines and the vineyards, the shops and the 
streets, the story of man’s inhumanity to man 
is being rehearsed, and the ways of justice dis- 
cussed. We meet at the clubs and compare 
notes, and the light is growing brighter, brighter. 
Breadwinning is a difficult task with many of us, 
and the heart grows heavy at times, but we are 
buoyed up with this new hope. The devoted 
hearts that rallied at the first trumpet call of 
humanity have been and are still at work, and 
we feel grateful for a recent round of visits from 
prominent apostles of the new faith. These 
were Rev. Edward Everett Hale of your city, 
Job Harriman of San Francisco, J. R. Tall- 
madge, of Glenbeulah, Wis., and Prof. Fair- 
weather of San Diego. Prof. Daniel De Leon is 
announced to lecture here, and he will find us 
alive, no doubt.” 


The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
reports as follows through its secretary: ‘‘Our 
club was addressed recently by Mr. A. A. Den- 
ison of the Oakland Enquirer, on the ‘ Growth 
of Socialism.’ The paper is a very able one, of 
special interest, as the speaker opposed our 
movement a year ago. The hall was crowded, 
and the reading of the paper was punctuated by 
frequent and hearty applause. Judge Gibsen, 
referred to in our last letter, followed with quite 
a lengthy address, which was enthusiastically 
received, as all of his addresses are. The Glee 
club numbers 20 voices, and sings a new na- 
tionalist song each week —asarule. A socialist 
section has held first meeting in our hall, in 
which it is announced ‘ The underlying princi- 
ples of nationalism will be taught.’ The second 


anniversary of our club was celebrated on the 


10th.” 


The San Francisco Pacific Nationalist club 
recently had a discussion upon the question of 
the course to be pursued by nationalists at thé 
present time. It was the old-time controversy 
between the ‘‘active’”’ and ‘‘educational”’ par- 
ties, and was carried on with great tolerance and 
consideration. . Mr. Hoenisch inclined to the 
active political side, Ross Martin to the educa- 
tional side more at the present time. There was 
a general feeling that no candidate ought to be 
put up who did not advocate the whole national- 
ist programme. The nationalists of the city 
have been favored recently by having three able 
lecturers present their views upon the move- 
ment, — Edward Everett Hale, Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson and Prof. Daniel DeLeon. 


Canada. 


At a recent meeting of the Toronto (Ont.) Na- 
tionalist association, Mr. Arnot Hepburne pre- 
siding, a letter was read from the manager of the 
Huddersfield (Eng.) Corporations Tramway, 
giving information of interest in connection with 
the werking of street railways by the munici- 
pality. The referendum system was discussed, 
and the following resolution carried: ‘‘ That 
this society welcomes all efforts to have the 
Swiss referendum adopted in this country, and 
desires to co-operate with all societies having 
kindred aims.’’? The reading of “The Politics 
of Labor,’’ by Phillips Thompson, was continued, 
and an interesting discussion followed. 


Great Britain. 


The members of the Fabian society are ar- 
ranging a great eight-hour demonstration in 
London on May 3. 


An Englishman, writing to The New Nation, 
says: ‘‘The Fabians are on the qui vive. A 
general election is on the cards any day, and 
there is a possibility we may see one if not two 
of our members in the next Parliament. Poor- 
law reform is the subject just now more especially 
exercising us; boards of guardians are about to 
be re-elected. Then we proceed to a tract on the 
unemployed. A word about the present position 
of things here among the co-operative societies, 
which have been until lately stoutly opposed to 
anything in the shape of socialism. They are 
losing their stiff-backed attitude, and the Fabian 
view of them is that they are preparing the way 
for future branches of social organization not 
perhaps covered by the state and the munici- 
pality.” 


John Orme, president of the nationalization 
of Labor society, London, says: Whatever may 
be urged against adopting the principles which 
Bellamy lays down, there can be little doubt in 
the minds of new churchmen that the principles 
are in accordance with the truths revealed by 
Swedenborg as contained in the Holy Word, for 
nothing is more clear and definite than ‘‘ these 
things [command you, that ye love one another”’ 
(JoHN xy. 17), and that the immediate follow- 
ers of the Lord “‘ had all things common”’ (Acts 
iv. 32). Englishmen boast of their national 
prosperity, of their institutions and their world- 
wide commercial influence; and they have come 
to regard the conditions under which they exist 
as inseparable from the benefits they have as 
Englishmen. It is true that at times glaring 
evils, such as those revealed by the ‘‘ Sweating 
commission,’’ arouse some to an_acknowledg- 
ment that there is something wrong somewhere, 
but should any one have the courage to point 
out what it is that is wrong, to give definite in- 
dications of the roots of the evil, there at once 
arises a chorus of disputants defending existing 
conditions, and ready to maintain at all hazards 
that it is quite impossible to alter them. The 
want of rationality manifested in such defence 
of existing conditions may possibly be seen when 
we take as an illustration what has been done in 
the way of altering the sanitary conditions under 
which we used to live. 

Not many years ago, frightful diseases peri- 
odically scourged the people, and doctors vainly 
tried to stem the terrible tide of death which 
swept over the land. After many such visita- 
tions the idea was promulgated that filth, un- 
cleanness, and want of sunlight were largely 
answerable for these diseases, and for their 
fearful fatality, and as the idea became known 
and adopted, men began to build proper sewers, 
to widen and pave the streets, to admit sunshine 
as much as possible into their houses, and geu- 
erally to adopt habits of cleanliness in their 
persons and homes. What is the result? 
Simply that in the altered environment the 
former diseases are yoey losing their power, 
and as the improved environment becomes gen- 
eral and universal, we have a right to expect not 
only that the power of such diseases as are born 
of uncleanness will be still further diminished, 
but that they will beeome altogether extinct. 

Now surely the same reasoning holds good in 
respect of social and moral disorders. It is un- 
true to assert that this environment cannot be 
altered. The individual may be cleansed, and 
so may the nation. The homes may be purified, 
disinfected, and beautified, and so may com- 
merce, the labor market, and the state; but we 
must first show a light upon the dirt and filth 
before we can tell what to remove, and see our 
way to sweep the country clean. 
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WHAT'S THE TROUBLE : 


Have you read this book ? 


WHAT IS 1T ABOUT ? 


Well, if you want to understand what the Tyranny 
of the Modern Industrial System means, you ought to 
For sale by 


read this book. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


A. J. Philpott & Co., 


54 PEARL STREET, 
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* BELLAMY OUTDONE.” 
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* Bellamy is outdone. 


Here ave 


Looking 
Backward. 


‘' Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me,” 


The light of other days is dimmed by the lustre 
of to-day. Last year’s Parlor Sets cannot ‘‘ hold 
a candle ’’ to those we offer you this spring at the 
same price. Our $50.00 Suits this season are bet- 
ter than $65.00 would have bought you last year. 
Better in style, better in make-up. Come and 
see them to day. Everything in House Fur- 
nishings, and on easy terms, if desired, 

Q\@> Send for Souvenir, mailed free. 

Please mention The New Nation. 


B, A. ATKINSON & CO., 


827 Washington Street, 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monchly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 ep. M. Public meeting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 

BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Monday 
evening in Twilight hall, 789 Washington street, at 
7.45 o’clock. 

LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist mects every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 41 Commercial street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club docs 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary’ 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday at 8 o’clock Pp. M., at Na- 
tionalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


bigger and grander conceptions — 
a wider field — mere glorious things. 
We pity the reader of this book who 
has pressing engag: ments; for some- 
thing will have to give way when he 
begins to read, which will not be 
intermitted till he is done. If any 


COR. COMMON ST. 


“THE INDEPENDENT,” 


ENLARGED AND GREATLY IMPROVED! 


The New Music Palace, 
453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, 
is the present central establishment of 


one wants to see ‘sunlight and good- 


morning in the forty ninth century, 


let him read this * Buiten,’ ?? says 
Advocate. 
$1.25. HOUGHTON, MIFFLiEN 


the Western Christian 


& CO., Boston. 


“ Justice to All; Special Privileges to None.” 
ONE OF THE LARGEST 


SMYRNA 


RUGS, 


Alliance Papers 


Published in the Northwest. 


&a- A bold and fearless advocate of the rights of the 
people. A friend of the honest toiler. 


CLUB RATES. 


We will mail six copies of THE INDEPENDENT 
to one address, one year for $5.00; twelve copies, $10.00. 


“SPREAD THE GOSPEL AMONG MEN.” 


An Agent wanted in every Alliance. Write for terms 


polis’ and sample copies. Address, 
We recommend our friends and THE INDEPENDENT, 
the public not to buy the inferior LAPORTE INDIANA. 


quality of these goods offered, and 
at 
low prices, by different houses in 


with SUFFICIENT REASON 


this city. 


THE BEST 


IS THE GHEAPEST. 


We sell only the best quality, and 
our prices will be found as low, 
on the class of Rugs we offer, as 


at any Store in New England. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


558 and 560 WASHINGTON ST., 


30 to 34. HARRISON AVE. EXTENSION. 


WANTED.— Good men and women everywhere to 
act as Organizers of Equal Freedom Clubs. Liberal 
Terms that ensure a fair income to any active person 
while engaged in a noble work. “Send $1.00 for Organ- 
izer’s s Commission, all necessary blanks, and instructions. 
F. Q Stuart, General Organizer, Chariton, Iowa. 


THE NATIONALIZATION KEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 


Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet front, 
Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, ware- 
rooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale of the 
largest stock of Music on the continent, and of every 
known Band, Orchestral or other Instrument. 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all music 
lovers in Eastern Massachusetts, and, by its universal 
system of advertising, mailing of lists and catalogues, 
extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing and ex- 
pressing of goods ordered, practically stands at the door 
of every village home, and is a neighbor to all the scat- 
tered farm-houses of the whole country. 


| Correspond freely for lists, for ist lists, information or musical advice 


For Children. Mot on coco [25¢., $2.28 doz.] Bordman 
en Boat [50c.] Miss Chant. 

200,000 
pe Songs [50c,] 90 songs. } Heat 


Song Classics, Vol. I. [$1.] 50 songs. 
Choice Sacred Solos [$1.] 34 songs. 
Piano Collections. Popular Piano Collect’n [$1.] 27 pes. 
Popular Dance Collect’n [$1.] 66 pes. 


Mailed post-paid on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


867 Broadway, 1228 Chestnut Street, 
New York City. Philadelphia, 


What does the Bible say about Polos 2 


This question, the Christian Patriot, Morristown, 
Tenn., is trying to answer. Try ita year. Only fifty 
cents. 


THE DAWN. 


A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL 


Social sete 
Song Collections. 


OF 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, Editor. 


Advocating Primitive Christianity and a 
Revolu‘ion towards Socialism. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


